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Social Studies: Preparation for College 


or Life 





HE secondary school is no longer pri- 

marily a preparatory s« hool, at least so 

far as any implication that the prepara- 
tion is for college entrance is concerned. As 
the secondary-school attendance has come to 
include more and more of the total popula- 
tion of high-school age the classical program 
long demanded by liberal arts colleges has 
come under severe attack, and has often 
given way to a program of ‘“‘preparation for 
life’’ or of education that, in theory at least, 
stresses effective living in the present rather 
than preparation either for college or a re- 
mote future. The resulting strain on those 
schools that still prepare many students for 
college, and especially for the examinations 





The “Editor’s Page” expands this 
| month as attention is invited to the 
| challenging “Final Report and Recom- 
| mendations of the Commission on His- 
| tory to the College Entrance Examina- 
| tion Board.” Printed in the last issue 
| of THE SOCIAL STUDIES for which 
| the present administration of SociaL 
| Epucation was responsible, the Re- 
port, in some aspects, is now discussed 
here by Mr Kepner, Mr Read, and 
Mrs Braun, all members of the Com- 
mission. We shall be glad to print 
comments of others on the Report to 
the extent that space permits. 
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of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
has been great. The continued require- 
ment of some fifteen units, selected from 
subjects which, in spite of extensive internal 
changes, still bear the labels of two genera- 
tions ago, has restrained such schools from 
major curriculum changes and has made 
difficult the provision of new courses of 
study for the many newcomers in the sec- 
ondary school to whose needs and abilities 
the traditional subjects are ill-adapted. 


SocIAL StupIES MOVEMENTS 


of the Committee on Social Studies of the 
National Education Association Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education in 1913 and 1916 constituted a 
rebellion by schoolmen against the require- 
ments imposed by committees of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association or the American 
Political Science Association and enforced 
by the colleges and the College Entrance 
Examination Board. A new, and, it was 
hoped, more practical, program for both 
junior and senior high schools was advanced 
and was widely adopted. Community, vo- 
cational, and economic civics often dis- 
placed ancient history in the ninth grade; 
American history often moved back from 
the twelfth to the eleventh year, making 


F the field of the social studies the reports 
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room in the last year of high school for eco- 
nomics, government, sociology, or for a 
course in problems of democracy that cuts 
across all these fields. Some course in so- 
cial studies came to be offered in every year 
of many secondary schools, and to be fol- 
lowed in each year by an increasing num- 
ber of students. Various experiments in the 
correlation, unification, or integration of 
the social studies and some related fields 
have followed. 


CHANGING COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 


| state universities and many other 


colleges that rely little on the College 
Board 
cepted whatever credits high-school gradu- 
ates have brought, and have raised few 
obstacles to free experimentation on the 
part of schools. The conservative endowed 
institutions of the East, however, together 
with the College Entrance Exar ination 
Board, have been slow to recognize new sub- 
jects; the ninth-grade civics, the twelfth- 
grade economics, civics and sociology, and 
problems of democracy, have not been rec- 
ognized in examinations or lists of subjects 
Integration 


examinations have generally ac- 


accepted for college entrance. 
has raised problems for pupils preparing for 
these colleges, save in the current experi- 
ment of some thirty schools, under the 
auspices of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, which has been sanctioned by the 
eastern colleges. 


CONFUSION AND DISSATISFACTION 


Tote does not, of course, imply that the 
college-preparatory teaching has been 
bad, or that either this teaching or the Col- 
lege Board examinations have failed to take 
into account new interpretations of history. 
Nor is there any implication that all experi- 
ments have been profitable or that the new 
courses have attained their objectives. 
There has, however, been growing confu- 
sion, which the Committee on History and 
Education for Citizenship of 1920 and the 
more recent Commission on the Social 
Studies have failed to reduce. Furthermore, 


there has been considerable dissatisfaction 
with the questions set by the College En- 
trance Examination Board, in regard both 
to the type of examination used and to the 
subjects for which examinations have been 
set. There has been some feeling, too, that 
students entering college should have had 
more than one or two years of history or 
social studies during the four years pre- 
ceding entrance. 


THE COMMISSION ON History 


HIS, then, is part of the background of 
T the “Final Report and Recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on History to the 
College Entrance Examination Board,” 
printed in the December issue of THE SO- 
CIAL STUDIES’, the last issue of that 
journal that the present staff of SOCIAL 
EDUCATION edited. The Commission, 
appointed in April, 1934, was composed of 
Professor James P. Baxter, III, of Harvard; 
President Harold W. Dodds of Princeton; 
Dr Claude M. Fuess, Headmaster of Phillips 
Academy, Andover; Professor Carleton J. 
H. Hayes of Columbia; Mr Tyler Kepner 
of the Brookline High School; Professor 
William L. Langer of Harvard; Professor 
Wallace Notestein of Yale; Mr Edward P. 
Smith of the State Education Department, 
Albany; Dr V. T. Thayer of the Fieldston 
School, New York City, who replaced Dr 
Fdmund FE. Day, then of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, in 1935; Dean C. Mildred 
Thompson of Vassar; Mr George Van Sant- 
voord of the Hotchkiss School; Professor 
Conyers Read of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman; and Mrs Evelyn Plummer 
Braun, secretary. Many others engaged in 
college or secondary-school education par- 
ticipated in the work of the Commission, as 
the Report makes clear. The consensus of 
secondary schools favored the teaching of 
economic, social, and cultural history as well 
as political and diplomatic; that of the 
public schools favored the offering of sepa 


*Also available in reprints at ten cents each. Address 
the College Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 
117th Street, New York City. 
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rate courses in civics and economics, though 
the private schools did not; and some pri- 
vate schools showed interest in the integra- 
tion of history with literature and the arts. 


HIsTORY 


HE Commission adopted a broad defini- 

tion of history: “the study of man in so- 
ciety from his dim beginnings to the present 
day,” and recommends a study, specifically, 
of the history of civilization. It endorses the 
historical approach to the social studies, 
recommending after deliberation that the 
study of economics, political science, and 
sociology be deferred until college. It lists 
desirable understanding, attitudes, and apti- 
tudes. 


A Four-YEAR PROGRAM 


HE Commission defines four units of his- 
} fee for the last four years of the second- 
ary school: 1) ancient and medieval history 
of western Europe to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century; 2) modern European; 3) 
American; and 4) contemporary civilization. 
It is recommended that these ‘“‘be the basis 
of any curriculum of the social studies in 
the secondary schools and the basis, there- 
fore, of any examination set to test this 
curriculum.” The one-unit examination is 
abandoned, save for the transitional reten- 
tion of American history for five years; com- 
prehensive examinations in two or three 
units are urged. 

In order to provide some continuing 
thread through all four years it is proposed 
that history be organized around “funda- 
mental problems” of man as a social being, 
“in any place and at any time.” Six basic 
problems are outlined with some fullness: 
1) adjustment to the external physical 
world; 2) biological conservation and re- 
production; 3) transmitting and continuing 
the cultural inheritance; 4) enriching the 
individual life; 5) the guidance of human 
behavior and purpose; and 6) the forma- 
tion of groups as the medium for all social 
action. (These categories are credited to 
L. C. Marshall, Curriculum-Making in the 


Social Studies; the manner of their use is de- 
scribed by Mrs Braun in this issue.) 


THE EXAMINATIONS 
HE Commission recommends that the 
Teen be set by expert examiners, 
that it test understanding and thought, that 
it be comprehensive, that the objective 
questions be largely confined to material 
recently studied, that a wide variety of op- 
tional questions be included, that essay 
questions be used though not exclusively, 
and that critical ability be tested. It insists 
that adequate time be allowed for the ex- 
aminations and calls attention to the fact 
that under present College Board practice 
ratings are distributed so that the percent- 

age of those passing is constant. 


CRITICISM AND OBJECTION 


HERE need be no question of the ability 

of a commission so distinguished in its 
membership, of its conscientious effert, or 
of the brilliance and freshness of its Re- 
port. Mr Kepner in this issue criticizes the 
very small representation of secondary- 
school teachers and calls attention to several 
important realities that he believes have 
been ignored. The Report notes, and Presi- 
dent Dodds emphasizes, a body of opinion 
that “regards the functional approach to 
economics, sociological, and political prob- 
lems as of fundamental importance” and 
that presumably would not postpone the 
use of that approach until college. Mr Van 
Santvoord raises practical objections to the 
proposed abandonment of the one-unit ex- 
amination which, if enforced, “will cer- 
tainly lead many schools to find another 
way to enter boys into college than by way 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board.” 


THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
AN the Report be adopted by the 
schools? Or perhaps the question 
should be, rather, to what schools is the Re- 
port well adapted? It is primarily concerned 
with pupils who will go on to college. It as- 
sumes that study of economics, government, 
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and sociology—which apply the “functional” 
approach to social studies—can be postponed 
until college. It is concerned, like the Re- 
ports of the Committees of Seven and Five, 
with the four-year secondary school, to 
which college credits are still adjusted, 
rather than with the newer six-year school. 
It may be that the recommendations are, or 
could be, equally well adapted to the entire 
secondary-school population, but that pos- 
sibility is not discussed. Many secondary 
schools have provided differentiated offer 
ings for college-preparatory, technical- 
preparatory, commercial, industrial, and 
“general” students. Can the new two and 
three-unit proposals be used in the college 
and technical-preparatory courses? Quite 
possibly, though a satisfactory social-studies 
program would necessitate some displace- 
ment of languages, mathematics, or science, 
and though teachers responsible for getting 
college candidates, not all of whom are 
highly intellectual, through college en- 
trance examinations will not welcome the 
two and three-unit tests. Some protection 
is now afforded, of course, by the new policy 
of keeping the per cent of those passing 
constant from year to year. Furthermore, a 
large number of students in all preparatory 
schools are now admitted to college without 
examination. Presumably, save for the un- 
certainties presented by the proposed two 
and three-unit examination, the adjust- 
ments required of teachers of college- 
preparatory classes would be slight; the pro- 
posed courses in history may be organized 
somewhat differently from present offer- 
ings, but the factual content would remain 
much the same. 


Non-PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


HAT of pupils and courses not con- 

cerned with preparation for college? 
Some difficulties are apparent. The junior 
high schools will find a program proposed 
for the ninth grade but none for the seventh 
and eighth. The ninth-grade program is not 
in accord with the legal requirement of 
some states, nor is the twelfth-grade course 


in accord with some other statutory provi- 
sions. The teaching of economics, govern- 
ment, and sociology, or of material drawn 
from these fields, has made steady progress 
recently, and it is not likely that these 
courses will be readily abandoned especially 
for pupils not going on to college. It is en- 
tirely possible, however, to identify these 
offerings with the “contemporary civiliza- 
tion” recommended for the twelfth year, or 
to substitute these courses for it. 

In many respects the recommendations 
are in harmony with recent trends in 
secondary-school social studies. The prob- 
lems approach is practical, “functional.” 
Emphasis is placed on the modern world. 
The interpretation of history is broad, in- 
cluding economic, social, and cultural de- 
velopment. There is no conflict with the 
integration programs which have recently 
received wide attention. The unit organiza- 
tion can be employed effectively. There is 
full recognition of the need for vital, real- 
istic training in citizenship. There is appli- 
cation of the view, generally held, that an 
essential requirement in such training is 
the best possible understanding of the world 
in which we live. 

The day is gone when any curriculum for 
the schools can be imposed “from above”’ by 
any group, no matter how enlightened, no 
matter how well buttressed by college en- 
trance requirements. The day is not gone, 
however, when the advice of specialists in 
history and social science is needed in in- 
terpreting the past and the present. The 
Commission on the Social Studies built a 
substantial foundation but erected no pro- 
gram. If objective consideration is possible 
it may be that the present Report on His- 
tory, with the indispensable co-operation of 
teachers and administrators in adapting it 
to classroom realities, can achieve the identi- 
fication of college preparation both with 
preparation for life and with effective living 
in the present. That possibility is too im- 
portant, too much the concern of all of us, 
to be lightly ignored or rejected. 

Eritinc Hunt 
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The Dilemma of the Secondary-School 
Social-Studies Teacher 


TYLER KEPNER 





F a making of curriculums in the 
social studies at the secondary- 
school level there is no end. Perhaps, 

in a sense, that is as it ought to be. But to 
the extent that chaos appears to some to be- 
come more chaotic, one may raise a perti- 
nent question. What is this incessant curric- 
ulum noise about, and why has it persisted 
so strongly during the past two or three dec- 
ades? To answer this question in a manner 
satisfactory to all concerned (were it pos- 
sible to do so) would be performing a pro- 
fessional service of the first order. For ob- 
vious reasons, I shall not attempt directly or 
categorically to answer the question, but 
that in itself neither invalidates the query 
nor its pertinency. From the vantage point 
of a classroom teacher, I should like, how- 
ever, to bring into relief a few issues which 
to me at least seem to impinge upon the 





In this paper, read before the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies at 
Providence on December 31, Mr Kep- 
ner calls attention to several practical 
factors which need to be taken into 
account in bvilding a social-studies 
curriculum for secondary schools. Di- 
rector of Social Studies in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, chairman of the social- 
studies department in the Brookline 
High School, and instructor in Boston 
University, he is the only member of 
the College Board Commission on His- 
tory who declined to sign its Final 
Report. 
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larger problem. Let it be understood that I 
am thinking primarily of the work of na- 
tional committees or those appointed by 
organizations of recognized standing. If I 
seem to go a bit afield in this necessarily 
brief discussion, I would suggest at the out- 
set that too many of us have thought of 
curriculum-making in the social studies as 
the vested interests of one or two educa- 
tional groups. To put the matter very 
baldly, it would seem to some of us that all 
too frequently the classroom teacher has 
been regarded as a mere worker in the pit— 
an educational robot, if you please, without 
the right of collective bargaining on any- 
thing like a basis of equality in the make-up 
of committees of national scope. The conse- 
quences of this unfortunate attitude—this 
essential lack of educational democracy in 
policy-making—I shall hope to clarify as I 
go along. 

There are certain factors that should be 
given serious consideration in curriculum- 
making in the social studies, if the result is 
to be a practical and practicable curricu- 
lum—a curriculum that teachers can use in- 
telligently and successfully in the class- 
room. To enumerate these factors in the 
order of approach, they are: (1) blue-print 
curriculums versus classroom curriculums; 
(2) the average pupil in the average class- 
room in relation to the curriculum; (3) the 
average classroom teacher in relation to the 
curriculum; (4) the textbook in relation 
to the curriculum; and (5) organized public 
opinion inf relation to the curriculum. 
There are, of course, other facets to the 
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stone, but it is upon these five that atten, 
tion will be focused; and it will be observed 
that emphasis is upon the classroom situa- 
tion. The major part of social-studies in- 
struction now as in the past takes place in 
either a good or poor classroom environ- 
ment under the guidance of either good or 
poor teachers working with either good or 
poor pupils, or some gradation between 
these extremes which may be termed “‘aver- 


age. 


BLUE-PRINT CURRICULUMS 


N referring to blue-print curriculums 
| versus classroom curriculums, I mean, to 
speak plainly, curriculums handed down 
from a professional or academic Olympus— 
curriculums nicely designed by professors 
gathered around a table or, as the current 
phrase has it, by professors “in their ivory 
towers."’ When secondary-school teachers of 
the social studies display a certain sensitivity 
to gifts from above, it is not because they 
lack a proper respect for the donor; on the 
contrary they have the highest feeling of re- 
spect for the college and university scholar 
in his field. The simple fact is that they are 
not looking for gifts. Experience has taught 
the classroom teacher to be properly skep- 
tical of policy-making from above, carried 
on by individuals, however good their in- 
tentions, who are not and cannot be familiar 
with the constantly changing conditions 
of the secondary-school classroom. At this 
stage of secondary-school development in or 
out of the field of the social studies, it is no 
defense of a practice to point out that his- 
torically secondary-school subjects have, 
generally speaking, gravitated from the col- 
lege. Perhaps the time has come to reverse 
the flow of the current in the social studies; 
and indeed signs may not be wholly lacking 
that a reversal has already set in. But I 
would hasten to add that, if such is the 
case, the time should never come when 
the secondary-school social-studies teacher 
should dictate the college curriculum. On 
its face that would appear to all concerned 
very absurd, but strangely enough the con- 


trary trend does not appear equally absurd 
to certain groups. 

Without elaborating the point, I would 
raise the question of competency on the part 
of college and university professors of his- 
tory to prescribe for the ills of secondary- 
school teaching of history. I would raise the 
question for several reasons. In the first 
place, no curriculum, however designed and 
by whoever designed, is known to be work 
able until placed to the test of classroom 
practice under existing classroom condi- 
tions in a variety of and in a number of 
schools. A blue-print is never a house; and, 
as every one is aware, architects have been 
known to make some strange errors. Per- 
haps it is because college professors live in 
a world different from that inhabited by 
secondary-school teachers that the tempta 
tion to draw up Utopian plans persists— 
plans which are Utopian from the point of 
view of the teacher who must make those 
plans function. Perhaps it is because these 
same persons have not been in a secondary 
school since their graduation that they fre- 
quently fail to appreciate the conditions 
confronting the classroom teacher. Or per- 
haps it may be that a fundamental difference 
in aims and purposes exists in the teaching 
of the social subjects at the school and col- 
lege levels. Whether these or other reasons 
must explain the difficulties inherent in the 
issue of the particular competency referred 
to, there must be some agreement that the 
classroom teacher of the social studies is 
closer to the realities of social-studies teach- 
ing in the schools than others engaged in 
the same field but at a higher and quite dif- 
ferent level. Special significance must be at- 
tached to the fact that the influence of the 
Contmittee on Social Studies of the Na- 
tional Education Association has been very 
extensive. Today, twenty years after the 
publication of its report, it is estimated that 
about three-fourths of the country’s social- 
studies curriculums are influenced directly 
or indirectly by that committee’s report, and 
of this number at least one-third are di- 
rectly influenced by it. It is further signifi- 
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cant, it seems to me, that the only committee 
whose report has been widely and favorably 
received by the schools in recent years— 
ind it was a matter of free choice—chose 
more than one-third of its personnel from 
classroom teachers and more than one-half 
were directly associated with secondary edu- 
cation as teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents. 


THE “OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES” 
NE cannot long discuss the curric- 
ulum in the social studies with- 
out frankly acknowledging the strained 
relations existing between the proponents 
of history and the advocates of the other so- 
cial studies. Although progress is slowly 
being made in breaking down this ancient 
hostility, the fact remains that the historians 
still like to assign to history the réle of the 
city cousin who looks with disdain upon her 
naive country cousins—the “other social 
studies’’—country cousins clad (so the his- 
torians say among themselves) in the out- 
landish clothes of disciplines unsuited for 
secondary-school pupils. More than one so- 
cial scientist has questioned “‘history’s im- 
perialistic (!) claim to be the sole channel 
through which all the knowledge of society 
which secondary school pupils are to receive 
shall flow.”” They doubt whether “the teach- 
ing of the history of a subject is all that 
needs to be known about a subject,” and 
point out that “the history of a subject is 
not the subject itself and to confine the 
study of politics, economics, and sociology 
to their historical aspects is to disregard 
other approaches which are quite as valid.””? 
In this struggle for control of the social- 
studies curriculum, the secondary school has 
not been a disinterested bystander awed by 
the forces let loose from above. On the con- 
trary, it has its own ideas of what constitutes 
a proper and practical program for 
secondary-school pupils living in a highly 
complex, industrialized democracy. And let 


*The quotations are from a memorandum prepared 
by President Harold W. Dodds and are used with his 
permission. 


it be said again and emphatically that the 
secondary schools know more _ about 
secondary-school conditions than any other 
group, however competent other groups 
may be within their fields of activity. Of 
course, the secondary schools believe in his- 
tory, but not necessarily in the particular 
programs prescribed for them by commit- 
tees or commissions dominated by college 
and university professors of history. The 
secondary schools also believe in the prac- 
ticability and desirability of the so-called 
other social studies and their particular dis- 
ciplines, and accordingly they have made 
provision for them. And it seems significant 
to many of us that increasingly the schools 
are making provisions for the social sci- 
ences, for recently compiled data indicate 
that the increase in the number of separate 
courses in the social sciences—economics in 
particular—is greater in the period since 
1930 than in the composite course, such, for 
example, as problems of democracy or con- 
temporary civilization.” Indeed, in the four- 
year high school both economics and soci- 
ology have made greater gains than the 
composite course, and in the three-year 
senior high school advanced civics or gov- 
ernment has made more rapid progress than 
the composite course. Even geography as a 
separate discipline has made respectable 
gains. To generalize, it is permissible to ob- 
serve from the data at hand that the non- 
historical phases of the social studies register 
a greater proportion of large increments 
since 1930 than the historical phases. So 
much for the curriculum itself; we may pro- 
ceed more rapidly to a consideration of our 
remaining points which have a direct bear- 
ing on the functioning of any curriculum. 


THE AVERAGE PuPIL 
E must never lose sight of the fact 
that, although curriculum recom- 


mendations should properly provide for the 





* The Social Studies Curriculum, fourteenth yearbook 
of the department of superintendence of the National 
Education Association of the United States. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1936, p. 83ff. 
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upper quarter of our pupils, recommenda- 
tions must also bear in mind the lower 
quarter and of course the fifty per cent lying 
in between the extremes. In other words, if 
the chart of our social-studies course is to 
be a worthy one, it must take seriously into 
account the needs of the average pupil in 
the average classroom. Not only must the 
needs of this latter and large group be kept 
in mind, but it is equally important that we 
ever be mindful of the abilities of this group 
to play the tunes that are called. We may 
deprecate the jazz age in music or we may 
deplore the fact that the level of musical 
appreciation of many Americans has not 
progressed beyond that level, but as practi- 
cal educators should we not strive first to 
improve the music of jazz and in so doing 
carry our audience with us? Or rather should 
we play nothing but the most classical music 
—to virtually empty houses? If recommen- 
dations are to be fruitful in the nation’s 
classrooms, they must avoid the purely theo- 
retical, the purely academic approach. Any 
tendency at this late date to shape the 
public-school curriculum or to control the 
destinies of the public-school curriculum in 
terms of college entrance requirements is 
doomed to failure. Any program that fails 
to take into proper account the relative im- 
maturity of the adolescent mind is headed 
toward failure before it gets under way. No 
one knows the intellectual level of school 
pupils, their capacity to perform, and their 
tendency to react to a given curriculum pro- 
posal, as does the classroom teacher. Many 
of us may not like this cult of the average in 
public-school education, but those same per- 
sons will get nowhere by ignoring it. To 
the extent that we fail to take into proper 
account the needs and to some reasonable 
extent the interests of our school clientele, 
to that extent our curriculum prescriptions 
are going to be ineffective. National com- 
mittee proposals must be practical and must 
provide adequately for all groups, and in so 
doing must not of course overlook the great 
mass of average pupils. I suggest that the 
classroom teacher be consulted about this 


phase of school education. In a very real 
sense he too is a specialist. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


HIS brings us to a consideration of the 

average classroom teacher and the curric- 
ulum. One is inclined to dismiss the class- 
room teacher and his relation to the curric- 
ulum by stating that what has been said 
about the pupil and the curriculum applies 
with necessary modifications to the teacher; 
but one cannot do that for several reasons. 
In the first place, one must pause to con- 
sider briefly what appears to be the very 
definite pronouncement on the classroom 
teacher made by the distinguished Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association. But let it be under- 
stood parenthetically that my remarks are 
not to be interpreted as a defense of either 
poor teaching in the social studies or of 
average teaching, nor are they to be con- 
sidered a brief for the status quo. The Com- 
mission, you will recall, couched its chapter 
on the teacher in extremely idealistic 
phrases; and in this and other ways pro- 
ceeded to liquidate the mass of social-studies 
teachers. The Commission states that it 
“frankly and deliberately addresses its re- 
port primarily to teachers who are either 
competent already or desirous of becoming 
so; it makes no effort to reach those who 
seek relief, through reliance on particular 
methods, from the pain of acquiring knowl- 
edge, taking thought, and clarifying pur- 
pose; it makes no effort to reach those who 
have no desire to associate with the great 
spirits of all ages through the persistent 
study of the classics of social thought and no 
desire to become familiar with the great 
social trends, tensions, and philosophies of 
the age.” * Now the catch phrase in this quo- 
tation lies in the four words “desirous of 
becoming so.” The Commission, immedi- 
ately makes partial amends for this in the 
space of a page, for it recognizes that de- 





*Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, Report of the Commission on the Social Studies 
New York: Scribner’s, 1934, pp. 104-105. 
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sire to improve one’s status as a teacher is 
pretty largely conditioned by one’s eco- 
nomic status as a teacher. The Commission 
even speaks of “the disconcerting dilemma” 
and the “Gordian knot,” but dismisses both 
by some brave words that suggest wishful 
thinking to a realist in the classroom. How- 
ever, upon first thought the persuasive, 
well-written sentences enlist one’s support 
to the point of applause, but when one re- 
flects that the average salary of the public- 
school classroom teacher in this country at 
the time the report was published was ap- 
proximately $1,100, one is compelled to ask 
whether reports, however good, are going 
to make the competent teacher.* Perhaps, 
if the Commission had been able and de- 
sirous of finding a competent public-school 
classroom teacher or two for its personnel, 
it might have been more realistic in this 
matter. In any case, was it wise in dismis- 
sing from its deliberation, with a certain 
amount of hauteur perhaps, the present 
plight of the average classroom teacher? 
Whatever answer one may give to this ques- 
tion, the fact seems to remain that the cur- 
riculums handed down from above fall into 
the laps of the very teachers whom the Com- 
mission regards as incompetent either by 
direct statement or by implication. But, in 
all fairness, it should be added that this 
Commission, after about five years of labor, 
never got around to recommending a cur- 
riculum. 

Just as we all recognize the need on every 
college faculty of at least one Mark Hop- 





*“Major Trends in Public Education,” Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education of the National 
Education Association and the Department of Super- 
intendence, pp. 6-10. The salary reported for 1934 was 
$1,222 but that was the average for principals and 
supervisors as well as teachers. “Of the entire teaching 
force of the nation, nearly one in three receives less 
than $750.” In “Salaries of School Employees, 1934-35,” 
Research Bulletin, March, 1935, p. 15, one finds that 
the median salary of senior high-school teachers in cities 
with a population of more than 100,000 was $2,436 for 
the year 1934-35. In this most favored group, junior 
high-school teachers were receiving slightly over $2,000 
and elementary-school teachers slightly under $2,000 
as a median salary. 


kins, so the secondary schools need not one 
but many competent social-studies teachers 
in every school. But what constitutes the 
competent social-studies teacher? That is a 
poser! Parenthetically it may be added that 
the scholar is not always the good teacher, 
and in any event competency is a decidedly 
relative term. In the most comprehensive 
study yet made of the differences between 
good and poor teaching of the social studies, 
the investigator found that the differences 
discovered were not critically significant. 
The differences found, it seems, were 
“probably contributing and not critical 
factors in teaching success.”® In other 
words, there were few qualities possessed by 
all so-called good teachers which were not 
possessed in some degree by the so-called 
poor teachers, and conversely. If we are 
willing to accept the findings of this study 
as well as the realities of the present-day 
classroom as they reflect the teacher or are 
reflected by the teacher, we cannot whistle 
in the dark with reference to the average 
classroom teacher. He is a reality, and, of 
course, he cannot be ignored. 


‘TEXTBOOKS 


FOURTH point in this discussion con- 
FS the social-studies textbook in its 
relation to the curriculum and the teacher. 
It should be said at once that any committee 
which, by carefully devised and adequately 
tested plans, would divorce teaching from a 
single textbook is to be commended. On the 
other hand, it should be stated with equal 
emphasis that any committee report that 
proposes a plan of organization of subject- 
matter which either separates forcibly the 
teacher from his textbook moorings, or 
tends definitely in that direction, will not 
in all probability effect the improvement 
in teaching that may be desired. Rightly or 
wrongly, the American teacher is by and 
large a textbook teacher. Any one familiar 





*A. S. Barr, Characteristic Differences in the Teach- 
ing Performance of Good and Poor Teachers of the 
Social Studjes. Bloémington: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1929, p. 121. 
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with the evolution of either the social- 
studies textbook itself or the technique of 
using that textbook knows that the text- 
book is not an unmitigated evil, if indeed it 
is an evil. Unquestionably its misuse is an 
evil, however. If the effects upon teaching 
are to be fully considered, recommenda- 
tions from above with reference to the text- 
book should, in my judgment, be not revo- 
lutionary but rather evolutionary in their 
effects. The progress made in the use of 
social-studies textbooks in this country in 
the past half-century seems to warrant the 
belief that educational standards will ben- 
efit most in the immediate future, if we 
continue to perfect the use of the textbook 
rather than plan around a table to perform 
a major surgical operation upon an unpre- 
pared patient. Surgically the operation 
might well be a success, but if the patient is 
left in a state of complete nervous collapse 
the educational gains are doubtful to say 
the least. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


HE final element in our discussion— 
[Penden public opinion and the cur- 
riculum—has been admirably epitomized 
in the title of a recent volume, Are Amer- 
ican Teachers Free? ® although, of course, 
the implications of that title go far beyond 
the curriculum. No one knows better than 
the classroom teacher the restrictions and 
prescriptions of the pressure groups as ap- 
plied to a given locality. If this be true, 
then, in my opinion no commission, lack- 
ing adequate classroom teacher representa- 
tion, is competent to prescribe for our 
educational ills. Most certainly it is not 
competent to act when it proceeds in igno- 


*H. K. Beale’s “analysis of restraints upon the free- 
dom of teaching in American schools,” Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies. New York: Scribner's, 
1936. Other significant volumes treating very ably phases 
of this subject are: J. K. Flanders, Legislative Control 
of the Elementary Curriculum. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., 1925; and B. L. Pierce, Public 
Opinion and the Teaching of History in the United 
States. New York: Knopf, 1926, and Civic Attitudes in 
American School Textbooks. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1930. 


rance of or in disregard for those factors 
which in a very vital sense go a long way 
in predetermining the areas within which 
curriculum revision may actually operate. 
When the pressure groups come in the 
door the curriculum from above goes out 
the window. The tone of the entire public 
educational system is affected to some de- 
gree by the combined and sometimes 
conflicting pressures brought to bear by 
organized public opinion, frequently mi- 
nority groups. The far-reaching and con- 
servative influence of College Board 
requirements upon the field of secondary 
education in the East comes to mind in 
this connection, and raises the question 
whether the time has not come to break 
the goose-stepping dictated by this power- 
ful minority interest. Two examples, cited 
by Beale, will suffice by way of further il- 
lustration. First, organized local opinion 
may rule out parts of a course of study, or 
bar entirely the teaching of a given subject, 
or, of course, prescribe instruction of a 
purely propagandist nature. Second, in- 
struction in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence may be required by law in certain 
states, but even the patriotic societies may 
refrain from urging teaching that revolu 
tionary document to certain groups in cer- 
tain states.?7 Thus the classroom teacher and 
the curriculum are, within a given locality 
and in the final analysis, restricted by 
legislative prescriptions, by the pressures of 
powerful and well-organized economic, 
political, or social groups, and by the latest 
whims of patriotic organizations and well- 
intentioned service clubs. In brief, the 
local mores—whether or not you like them 
and whether or not you like the fact—deter- 
mine the freedom of the classroom teacher 
and his right to teach what is taught. Re- 
ports by commissions are not going to 
change that basic fact. Such reparts may 
serve as professional ‘‘pep talks,’” but they 
will not emancipate the teacher nor change 
the curriculum materially. 





"Beale, pp. 321, 326-27, 463. 
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THE DILEMMA—AND SOLUTION 

HE fundamental dilemma _ confront- 
Ting the secondary-school social-studies 
teacher is, of course, obvious. Recognized 
by no one except for the clapping on of 
restrictions upon his freedom of action, he 
is handed a curriculum designed almost 
always by self-appointed interests invariably 
unfamiliar with actual classroom condi- 
tions and is then encouraged (?) to make 
an idealistic blue-print function in a very 
realistic school world by being told that he 
is incompetent and ought not be in the 
schoolroom. And to add to the irony of 
this avoidable dilemma, it must be ad- 
mitted that the philosophy which makes 
possible this domination from above will 
hold sway so long as the classroom teacher 
remains unconscious of his class strength. 

Now what may be suggested for the im- 
provement of this very unhealthy con- 
dition—and I do not believe that these 
sketchy outlines have been overdrawn—to 
the end that greater democracy, more com- 
mon sense, and more practical approaches 
may prevail. To state the case very briefly 
in conclusion, I would suggest that if this 


vaunted educational ladder “with one end 
in the gutter and the other in the univer- 
sity’ is to be a worthy and practical demo- 
cratic structure, we should re-examine it 
carefully. Perhaps we should begin making 
repairs at the bottom; too long have we 
built from the top downward. Let us face 
about; let us make it a truly co-operative 
movement in which all interested in edu- 
cation shall participate upon a basis of 
equality. With particular reference to the 
social studies, let the classroom teacher, the 
administrator, and the college and uni- 
versity specialists in all departments of the 
social studies and of education work closely 
together in full appreciation of what the 
other has to contribute. To the extent that 
any one of these groups ignores the others 
or continues to dominate the situation, 
then to that extent we remain a house 
divided, and social-studies instruction in 
our schools will remain hopelessly chaotic. 
Surely a united front in education can do 
no harm. To many of us it is a sad com- 
mentary upon our educational system that 
at this late date it should be necessary to , 
make such a suggestion. 











The Dissenting Opinion of 


Mr Tyler Kepner 


CONYERS READ 





T the joint meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies and 
the American Historical 

tion in Providence at Christmas time, Mr 
Tyler Kepner read a paper entitled “The 
Dilemma of the Secondary-School Social- 
Studies Teacher,” which is printed else- 
where in this magazine. The paper was one 
of three which together constituted the 
formal part of the programme, but the dis- 
cussion which followed dealt mainly with 
Mr Kepner’s contribution. In the course of 
the discussion, Mr Kepner took occasion 
to elaborate his dissenting opinion from 
the Final Report of the Commission on 
History of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board.’ It will perhaps be recalled 
that Mr Kepner was the one member of 
that Commission who declined to sign that 
Report.” ‘ 

We need not assume that Mr Kepner 


Associa- 


*Printed in The Social Studies, December, 1936, p. 
546ff. 

*His dissenting opinion is printed as Appendix B to 
the Report in The Social Studies, December, 1936, pp. 
5,65, -5,66. 





The chairman of the Commission 
on History, who is professor of history 
at the University of Pennsylvania and 
executive secretary of the American 
Historical Association, here replies to 
the criticisms of the Report expressed 
in Mr Kepner’s dissenting opinion and 
in the address printed in this issue. 




















himself deliberately intended that the dis- 
cussion should take the form it did, and it 
is kind to assume that the committee which 
arranged the programme had no such in- 
tention in mind. For it can hardly be 
supposed that the N. C. S. S. would coun- 
tenance such an indirect sort of approach 
to the consideration of an important edu- 
cational document, the preparation of 
which had engaged a large part of the atten- 
tion of a group of distinguished men and 
women for over two years. Certainly, 
whether we endorse the findings of the 
Commission on History or reject them we 
have a right to expect that a great national 
educational organization like the N.C. S. S. 
will approach the consideration of these 
findings openly and deliberately, giving 
ample opportunity to the friends as well 
as the foes of the Report to prepare and 
present their arguments and to all par- 
ticipating in the deliberations to read the 
Report and reflect upon it. 

What actually happened at Providence 
was that after the three formal papers had 
been read the presiding officer invited dis- 
cussion from the floor, but expressly lim- 
ited speakers participating in such discus- 
sion to three minutes’ time. Fortunately 
both the chairman and the secretary of the 
Commission were present at the meeting. 
They happened in quite by chance since 
they were not aware that the Report of the 
Commission was to be considered and Mr 
Kepner’s topic, as announced, did not dis- 
close any intention on his part to discuss 
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the Report.’ They were naturally somewhat 
shocked to discover that something like a 
defense of the Report was looked for from 
them, quite unprepared and in three min- 
utes of recorded time. It was out of the 
question. Both of them attempted a few 
scattered remarks, delivered hastily and 
more or less at random, coloured no doubt 
by a sense of irritation at the whole nature 
of the proceedings. But that was not the 
worst. The really dramatic episode was sup- 
plied by Mr Howard E. Wilson, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the N. C. S. S. If any one in- 
dividual member of the N. C. S. S. can as- 
sume to speak for the whole body that 
member is Mr Howard E. Wilson. He 
sprang to -:‘s feet and without explanation 
or discussiuit called upon the meeting to 
endorse by formal resolution Mr Kepner’s 
dissenting opinion from the Report of the 
Commission. Since the meeting, in name 
at any rate, could assume to speak the voice 
both of the N. C. S. S. and of the American 
Historical Association, such a resolution 
would have publicly committed both or- 
ganizations to a position hostile to the Re- 
port. How the meeting would have voted 
on the motion can never be known because 
the chairman ruled the motion out of 
order. 

But the fact remains that the man who is 
generally regarded as the most responsible 
officer of the N. C. S. S. attempted, by what 
can only be regarded as railroading tactics, 
to get a snap, adverse vote on an important 
educational document which had not even 
been discussed, not even formally proposed 
for discussion. In justice to the N. C. S. S. 
it must be assumed that Mr Wilson's coup 
de main was his own idea and in no sense 
reflected his official position or his official 
responsibility. But it is to be hoped that 
the governing body of the N. C. S. 5S. will 
find occasion expressly to disassociate itself 





*Mr Kepner’s topic was originally announced as “How 
Significant is History” (The Social Studies, December, 
1935, p. 571) but later changed to “The Dilemma of the 
Secondary-School Social-Studies Teacher” (programme, 
51st Annual Meeting, A. H. A., p. 19). 


from his tactics. In this country at any rate 
we still expect a fair hearing and a fair trial 
for men and measures. Fortunately, Mr 
Hughes, the presiding officer, was at hand 
to maintain that tradition. 

Mr Kepner’s paper printed elsewhere in 
this issue is in large part an elaboration of 
his dissenting opinion from the findings of 
the Commission on History (see note’). I 
shall not, therefore, be far afield if I exam- 
ine that opinion in some detail. It is 
divided into several headings. Mr Kepner 
protests that the Commission has not de- 
fined what the C. E. E. B. examinations are 
for; he protests that the Report displays 
considerable lack of knowledge of what is 
happening in secondary education today; 
he protests that it approves a method of 
approach which has been discussed in lim- 
ited areas and without enthusiasm for 
twenty years; he protests that this method 
of approach is inconsistent, that it sounds 
like sociology, that it divorces social ma- 
terials from the important elements of time 
and place, that at one place it insists upon 
a knowledge of historical background, while 
at another it points out that the basic 
forces are present in any age; he protests 
that it is distinctly academic, that it reflects 
wishful thinking, that its approach is not 
realistic; finally, he protests that it can not 
hope to produce good teachers and that 
since it calls for good teachers and since 
good teachers are relatively few it is there- 
fore in essence undemocratic. 

It will hardly be possible in the space 
available to deal with all of these protests 
in detail. When Mr Kepner raises the ques- 
tion as to what the C. E. E. B. examinations 
are for he probably intends to raise the 
whole question of the validity of examina- 
tions as tests to determine fitness for pro- 
motion to the college level. The Com- 
mission did not feel called upon to consider 
that question and as a matter of record the 
minutes of the debates within the Com- 
mission do ngt disclose that Mr Kepner 
himself ever raised it. The Commission ‘in 
any case took the stand that the essential 
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consideration was not the examination but 
the curriculum examined, and the Com- 
mission regarded its recommendations on 
curriculum as equally valid whether the 
secondary-school student is called upon to 
pass a college entrance examination in the 
subject or not. What the Commission in- 
sisted upon was that the curriculum should 
determine the examination, not the exam- 
ination the curriculum. Its immediate bus- 
iness was with college entrance examina- 
tions, but its real objective was a social 
studies curriculum for the secondary school 
equally appropriate for all students whether 
they were preparing to go to college or not, 

Mr Kepner protests that the report sug- 
gests “wishful thinking.” The phrase, prop- 
erly comprehended, is a good one. The re- 
port does and should suggest “wishful 
thinking.” Are not these exactly the qual- 
ities which any plan of action should in- 
clude? It should be carefully considered 

that is the thinking part; it should be 
proposed by those who believe in it and 
hope to realize it—that is the wishful part. 
Would Mr Kepner have the Commission 
propose a plan about which it had not 
thought or one about the realization of 
which it was indifferent? Wishful thinking 
by all means! The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is full of it, so is the United States 
Constitution, so are the Ten Command- 
ments, so is every plan for improving edu- 
cation in the secondary schools that was 
ever seriously considered and hopefully ad- 
vanced. 

But of all Mr Kepner’s protests, the one 
which is most distressing is the last one he 
files. Realizing that the programme out- 
lined by the Report calls for able teachers, 
he protests that a programme which calls 
for able teachers is essentially undemo- 
cratic since there are only a few able 
teachers about and they all gravitate to the 
well-paid jobs. It can only be concluded 
from this protest that Mr Kepner would 
regard a programme which did not call for 
able teachers as more democratic and there- 
fore more desirable. By the same line of 


argument he would perhaps insist that an 
easy examination was more to be desired 
than a difficult one because it would give 
the dullard a better chance of getting 
through. Certainly an easy examination 
would be more democratic, for certainly 
the dullards are more numerous than the 
able students. It can hardly be believed 
that Mr Kepner would have us attune our 
secondary-school curriculum to the intel- 
lectual level of whatever crowd offered 
themselves to teach the young. Surely prog- 
ress towards an adequate educational ideal 
is not to be got by fitting our programme 
to the I. Q. of the poorer sort of teachers 
who in our present state of grace probably 
constitute an easy majority of the whole 
number. What we want to do most of all 
is to raise the standard of teaching. It is not 
a question of following any particular cur- 
riculum. It is really a question of teaching, 
in any realistic sense of the term, at all. 

I suppose that the unitary plan, or the 
fusionist plan, or the Dalton plan, or the 
project method, or the problem method, to 
mention only a few outstanding modern 
deviations from the older fashions of teach- 
ing the social studies, all of them called for 
a higher grade of teaching than the systems 
they undertook to supplant provided. And 
history records that as they were suc- 
cessively brought forward protest was 
raised that teachers could not be found, 
that boards of education would not ap- 
prove, and that textbooks were not avail 
able. And yet all of these plans have been 
applied and the teachers have been found 
and the necessary paraphernalia have been 
forthcoming. Every advance in human 
thinking in any department of human 
thinking has these obstacles to overcome. 
One difficulty is, of course, that as soon as 
a new method becomes an established 
method it, too, develops its vested interests. 
And too often those who were leaders of 
the new movement become those chiefly 
interested in checking further progress 
when their methods have become more or 
less established, their textbooks command 
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a good market and their voice has acquired 
a note of authority. Then they forget that 
the very arguments they draw up to pre- 
vent further change were the same argu- 
ments they had to meet when they them- 
selves were rebels against the status quo. 

This much is certain, that as long as our 
support of a bad educational technique is 
based on the assumption that most teachers 
are bound to be poor we can never hope to 
make real progress. In point of fact lots of 
dull teachers would not be dull if they saw 
any educational validity in what they are 
called upon to dispense. And lots of able 
men and women would be drawn into the 
teaching profession if they saw in it “a bet- 
ter outlet for the truth that is in them.” To 
justify any programme on the grounds that 
it enables the poorer teacher at least to go 
through the motions of functioning is a 
defeatist attitude, not a little distressing as 
coming from one of the prominent mem- 
bers of the profession. 

Mr Kepner appeals to “democracy.”” We 
exonerate him from any charge of trying 
to find favor with those various pressure 
groups who commonly use the term to 
cover the multitude of their sins. It is a 
time-worn device to damn a man or a pro- 
gramme by calling it undemocratic. Edu- 
cation in one sense will always be undemo- 
cratic for it will always aim to sort out men 
and women according to their abilities and 
it will always place a premium on capacity. 
The one thing it may never do is to make 
concessions to mediocrity. It must set its 
standards in terms of what it believes to be 
good, not in terms of what it finds imme- 
diately practicable. 

‘But Mr Kepner’s chief objections, I 
think, to the report are (1) that it was pre- 
pared by college professors and (2) that it 
advocates an untried method of approach. 

In his speech at Providence he dwelt 
long, if not lovingly, upon the college pro- 
fessor in his ivory tower. I do not quite 
know what that means. It might mean a 
number of different things, but I suppose 
in this particular case Mr Kepner had in 


the back of his mind the particular pro- 
fessors on this particular commission. It 
ought to be pointed out that five of 
the twelve members of the Commission 
are very definitely connected with the 
secondary-school system. The other seven 
are college professors. Certainly they are 
men and women of outstanding distinction 
in the educational world. Are we to assume 
that simply because they are college pro- 
fessors they are ignorant of what is going 
on in the secondary-school world and in- 
competent to deal intelligently with its 
problems? Of the recognized leaders in the 
field of secondary education today, I won- 
der how many are college professors. If we 
were to cast away all the important books 
on secondary education which have been 
written by college professors, I wonder how 
many important books we should have 
left. If we were to examine the personnel of 
committees and commissions whose pro- 
grammes for the secondary schools have 
been of outstanding importance, I wonder 
how many college professors would appear. 
In this immediate matter of curriculum- 
making in secondary-school history, I won- 
der if any single document has had a 
greater influence on secondary-school cur- 
riculum than the report of the Committee 
of Seven of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation prepared by a group of college pro- 
fessors and published nearly forty years 
ago. Mr Kepner will do well to pursue this 
line of inquiry. His “ivory towers” may 
turn out to be mere products of “wishful 
thinking,” places where one would like to 
put college professors if one had the dis- 
posal of them. 

The regrettable thing is that Mr Kepner 
has been so much engrossed with the man- 
ner in which the Report was prepared that 
he hardly gets around at all to the matter 
which it presents. Frankly, he does not like 
its pedigree. Without a second glance at 
the offspring he concludes that it must be 
deformed beeause its parents were noy 
members of the right guild. 

The part of the Report which he singles 
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out for direct attack is that part which deals 
with the method of approach. He discovers 
that this method borrows its categories 
from Professor Marshall's recent book, 
Curriculum-Making in the Social Studies, 
and he points out that Professor Marshall's 
ideas have been before the secondary-school 
world for some twenty years and have not 
been seriously regarded. Here again the 
attack is directed, not against the ideas but 
against the parent of them. In the course of 
the discussion at Providence Mr Kepner 
urged that all teachers read Professor Mar- 
shall’s book for themselves and implied 
that if they did so they would discover what 
nonsense it all was. I am not so sure. A great 
many men of outstanding ability in the 
secondary-school field read Professor Mar- 
shall’s book in manuscript and assisted him 
in formulating his ideas. Among them were 
Henry Johnson, Ernest Horn, Edgar B. 
Wesley, Edmund deS. Brunner, V. T. 
Thayer, and R. M. Maclver, to men- 
tion only a few of many.* It is hardly 
likely that such men as these would have 
participated in putting out mere nonsense. 

We need not linger over the charge that 
the so-called social-process approach has 
been in the air a couple of decades without 
commanding the attention it deserves. 
Things happen that way. I can point to 
pamphlets written in the late seventeenth 
and the early eighteenth century which 
anticipated most of the basic ideas set forth 
in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. They 
passed without attracting much attention 
when they were published. But later, when 
the fullness of time was come, Adam Smith 
used these same ideas to set the pattern of 
economic thinking for a good century. It 
may be that now that the shortcomings of 
the Unitarians and the Fusionists and the 
Projectors have become more apparent the 
merits of the social-process approach will 
be better appreciated. In any case, it should 
be considered without prejudice, not dis- 





*See Marshall and Goetz, Curriculum-Making in the 
Social Studies, p. xii 


carded because Mr Kepner does not happen 
to like the circumstances of its birth and 
the obscurity of its early life. 

If we were to attempt to identify the 
method of approach recommended by the 
Commission with the jargon of the schools 
we should perhaps point out that it leans 
rather towards the Fusionist gospel though 
it might claim some kinship to the Unita- 
rians if the Marshall categories could be 
accepted as units of study. It should appeal 
to those who complain that the historical 
method does not make room for what has 
been called the functional approach to eco- 
nomic and political institutions, since it 
definitely does contemplate a consideration 
of these institutions actually at work in the 
past. This apparently disturbs Mr Kepner 
and he asks the question as to whether we 
are really advocating history or sociology. 
To tell the truth I do not believe the Com- 
mission cared much about names. Names 
do not matter. What matters is the idea, 
and Mr Kepner hardly ever gets around to 
the idea. When he does he makes it pretty 
clear that he isn’t quite sure what it is all 
about. He remarks, for example: “In one 
part of the report the classroom teacher is 
told that a knowledge of all the historical 
background is in effect necessary for the 
understanding of the present, but in an- 
other part he is told that all the basic social 
forces are present in any age. If such is the 
case, why study all the ages in order to 
understand the present social forces?”’ ® 

I do not recall that at any place in the 
Report the classroom teacher is told that a 
knowledge of all the historical background 
is necessary for an understanding of the 
present, though certainly the Report does 
stress the desirability of historical back- 
ground. Nor do I recall that the Report 
says anywhere that all the basic social 
forces are present in any age. What the Re- 
port does say is that every age has been 
faced by certain fundamental social prob- 
lems. Mr Kepner may see an inconsistency 


* The Social Studies, December, 1936, p. 566. 
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in these two statements, but if he reflects 
for a few moments he will probably con- 
clude that the inconsistency is of his own 
making. There is a difference between the 
problems we have to face and the way we 
face them. There is a difference between 
our objectives and our ways of achieving 
them. The fundamental problems remain 
the same. George Washington and Franklin 
Roosevelt were both alike born and both 
alike had to be fed and clothed and shel- 
tered, and both alike married and reared 
families and both alike participated in the 
social and political activities of their time. 
To this extent they are identical, two basic 
humans faced with basic social problems. 
sut the way they dealt with these problems 
was widely different and that difference is 
one measure of the development of Amer- 
ica in the time intervening. Furthermore, 
the way in which Washington did the thing 
had a good deal to do with the way Roose- 
velt was to do the thing later. So it is im- 
portant, not only to recognize that their 


basic problems were alike but that their 
ways of dealing with them were different. 
Had Mr Kepner but realized it, what he 
calls an inconsistency is actually one of the 
strongest arguments for the Report. 

“But he really has not considered the Re- 
port as such at all. Reduced to its lowest 
terms, his argument seems to be that it was 
made by college professors and is therefore 
bad; that it was not made by school teachers 
and is, therefore, bad; that it calls for a 
high level of intelligence from school 
teachers and is therefore undemocratic; 
and that it has not been widely tried and is 
therefore bad. At bottom perhaps Mr Kep- 
ner’s real objection is that it proposes a 
change from the method of approach to 
which he has made his commitments and 
given his hostages. Nothing bothers the 
administrator so much as the prospect of 
change when he has got one system to 
working. For that reason we had better not 
look to administrators for real progress in/ 
our educational thinking. 











Social Problems and Ways of Dealing 


with Them 


EVELYN PLUMMER BRAUN 





HAT part of the Report of the Com- 

mission on History of the College En- 

trance Fxamination Board which is 
probably causing most discussion, espe- 
cially among teachers of history and social 
studies today, is the method of approach 
which it proposes. 

Because the Report, when reduced to its 
shortest possible dimensions, still was a 
long document, much in the way of ex- 
planation of how the Commission came to 
think as it did was omitted. The proceed- 
ings and discussions of the meetings of the 
Commission on History were considered to 
be confidential simply because it did not 
seem to the Commission that anyone, 
within or without the Commission, would 
benefit by having them made public. But 
since it has been publicly stated by one 
member of the Commission that the pro 
posed method of approach is nothing more 
or less than the method of approach called 





In his dissenting statement pub- 
lished as Appendix B of the Final Re- 
| port of the C, E, E. B. Commission | 
on history, Mr Kepner referred to “the | 
social problem or social process method | 
of approach to the social studies,” and 
at Providence suggested a comparison 
of the Report with Dr L. C. Marshall's 
Curriculum-Making in the Social 
Studies. The secretary of the Commis- 
sion here explains the relation of the | 
Report to that volume. 














by Professor Leon C. Marshall ““The Social 
Process Approach,” which is the subject of 
his book Curriculum-Making in the So 
cial Studies (New York: Scribner's, 10936) 
I think it might be both interesting and 
illuminating to readers of this magazine, 
many of whom heard that statement when 
it was made, to know what actually did 
happen in the Commission on History, and 
how and why it came to the position set 
forth in its Final Report, especially regard 
ing the method of approach. 

The matter of curriculum content was 
one which was debated at great length by 
the members of the Commission. The four- 
year sequence recommended in the Final 
Report seemed to the majority to include 
the absolutely essential material for an 
understanding of the evolution of human 
civilization. The Commission never, at any 
time, took the position that the history of 
any institution was either more or less im- 
portant than a study of the institution 
actually at work; but it did take the posi- 
tion that an understanding of how our 
present-day institutions came to be is essen 
tial to an intelligent examination of those 
institutions functioning. Therefore it felt 
that it is the duty of the secondary school to 
give to the student a course that will ex- 
plain to him the development of mankind 
and of the institutions devised by mankind. 
This is what the Commission means by 
history. It accordingly recommended that 
three years of secondary school should 
ideally be spent on history—three years, of 
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which two should undertake to trace the 
development of western civilization and 
the third American history. For the fourth 
year the Commission recommended a 
course in contemporary civilization which 
should define human behavior present as 
history had defined human behavior past 

a definite linking of past with present, an 
examination of the civilization of Europe 
and America today—not “current events,” 
but the stage on which current events take 
place—the economic, political, religious, 
cultural stage. 

The Commission never took the position 
that courses in economics or political 
science or sociology were definitely unde- 
sirable for the secondary schools, but it did 
take the position that they were less essen- 
tial than the courses it recommended for 
college entrance examination; these it 
believes to be the absolutely necessary 
courses for this grade level. 

Having agreed upon the desirable cur- 
riculum in terms of what chronologically 
and geographically should be covered, the 
Commission then turned its attention to 
the matter of recommending a compre- 
hensive examination, that task for which 
the Commission was appointed. Imme- 
diately it was faced with practical difh- 
culties: 

1. In many public schools which are 
divided into junior and senior high schools, 
one year of a four-year course would come 
in the junior high, and the others in the 
senior high school. 

2. In many private secondary schools, 
boys or girls come only for one or two years 
to finish off before going to college. 

3. History has heretofore been regarded 
as non-cumulative, therefore a compre- 
hensive examination on two or three years’ 
work would be a memory test of gigantic 
dimensions. 

Of these three difficulties, the first two 
could not be changed; they must be met 
and overcome, and it became increasingly 
clear to the Commission that the over- 
coming of the first two was going to de- 


pend upon proving the third to be wrong. 

At the first meeting of the Commission 
on History, it was remarked by one mem- 
ber that it would be difficult to set a com- 
prehensive examination in a subject that 
was not cumulative, and in answer another 
member of the Commission raised the 
question as to whether history is really and 
necessarily non-cumulative or whether the 
difkculty does not lie rather in the method 
of presentation than in the nature of the 
subject. So, when faced with the practical 
difficulties, the Commission turned back 
to that question which had been raised at 
this first meeting and considered how a way 
of approaching the study of history might 
affect the cumulative or non-cumulative 
character of the study. Latin is cumulative 
because a knowledge of Latin grammar is 
essential for reading Latin literature. 
Mathematics is cumulative because a knowl- 
edge of arithmetic is essential to the study 
of algebra and higher mathematics. What is 
cumulative about history? 

The Commission has defined history as 
man’s past from the first syllable of re- 
corded time until today. History therefore 
is the study of the development of man- 
kind, of his institutions, of his manners and 
customs; and in the same way that the life 
of an individual man is cumulative, in the 
sense that what he does or thinks at the age 
of thirty, fifty, or eighty can be better 
understood if we know something of his 
childhood and his forebears, so the life- 
story of mankind as a race is cumulative, 
and what mankind does at any given stage 
in its development can be understood more 
clearly if we know how that stage has been 
reached. The problem then is not to make 
history cumulative, but to bring out those 
qualities of continuity which are always 
present. 

Much has been said about primitive 
impulses. The psychologist, the student of 
human behavior, has maintained that man- 
kind is motivated by certain basic needs 
and urges. While recognizing that many 
who have talked in these terms have been 
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led far from their original subject by 
reasoning that has become increasingly 
difficult and obscure, the Commission be- 
lieves that there have been and are today 
certain very fundamental forces and needs, 
in response to which man always performs 
the functions of a member of a group, of a 
civilization. 

So the Commission asked itself the ques- 
tion, what are those factors that are always 
present; or, as one.member of the Com- 
mission voiced it, what fundamental 
questions can you ask of all times, of all 
civilizations, which will form a pattern, the 
answers to which will give the picture of 
the time and civilization of which you ask 
the questions? 

The answer, which was arrived at almost 
immediately, though not definitely deter- 
mined until thorough discussion had dis- 
solved from the minds of the majority of 
the Commission any doubts of its validity, 
was—how has man lived? How has he made 
his living, how cared for himself and his 
family? How has he cared for the sick and 
the needy? How has the acquired knowl- 
edge of a civilization, its skills, in short its 
culture, been passed on to other and suc- 
ceeding civilizations? What rules of be- 
havior has a civilization, how have they 
come to be the rules or standards, and how 
has adherence to the standards been im- 
posed? Why and how has man formed the 
groups that he has formed, varying from 
the family group to the state or the nation? 
How has the individual developed, how has 
he affected the social pattern and been af- 
fected by it? 

The Commission has been accused, by 
one of its members, of putting out as its 
method of approach to history, the iden- 
tical method proposed by Professor Mar- 
shall, very thinly disguised by verbal 
changes. Perhaps that is so, perhaps it is 
not so. What actually happened was this. 
The Commission recognized that the im- 
portance of the above-mentioned pattern 
would be that it should apply throughout 
the study of history. If applied, the history 


of each civilization would be approached in 
the same way as the history of any other 
civilization,—as the story of that particular 
part of mankind doing what they did for 
the same reasons, in answer to the same 
needs and urges as have motivated man- 
kind in other civilizations past and (and 
this seemed important, particularly to the 
secondary-school students) in answer to the 
same basic needs and urges that make man 
in civilization today do as he does. The im- 
portance of this scarcely needs to be pointed 
out. It makes clear the relationship be- 
tween the particular civilization that is 
being considered and other civilizations 
which have been studied and also the civi- 
lization which embraces the student’s own 
personal experience. For example, when 
we are considering the organization of the 
medieval manor, if we think of it as a 
community living together in a certain type 
of village, getting its sustenance out of the 
cultivation of the soil, meeting together to 
discuss its common problems, paying rent 
to its landlord and taxes to its king, we get 
a picture which can be related not only to 
the Roman villa but also to the modern 
farm community in terms completely real- 
istic to every boy and girl who has ever 
lived on a farm. Or we can take the pilgrims 
in the Canterbury Tales, gathered at the 
Tabard Inn, and relate them easily to a 
chance group gathered and swapping sto- 
ries in the lobby of a hotel or the back room 
of a country store. Or we can take early 
tribal taboos and medicine men and by 
relating them to present day quarantine 
laws, doctors, and hospitals, mark the prog- 
ress that has been made in attitudes toward 
care for the sick and unfit. Examples can be 
quoted in endless number. The point is 
not to show analogies, not to prove that 
“history repeats itself,” but to show, 
throughout the ages and in all places, how 
mankind has solved the problems Of living 
together, the same basic problems that we 
are trying today to solve. 

When the boy or girl becomes really 
aware of the fact of the similarity between 
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the fundamental problems of the early 
Greek, the Roman, the Anglo-Saxon, and 
his own problems, history will be a living, 
vital study to him. He may not like it as 
much as other subjects, or he may like it 
more, just as today’s social problems may 
interest him more or less than problems of 
chemistry or how to make a radio, but it 
will not be a dead subject for him, and the 
constant stressing of relationships to past 
and present will give to the facts which the 
student must learn a relevancy and a mean- 
ing that will keep them alive in his mind. 

It was when the Commission was wres- 
tling with the problem of naming the basic 
motivating forces which are universal, 
which are common to all civilizations past 
and present, near and remote, that some 
members of the Commission were privi- 
leged to read the manuscript of Dr Mar- 
shall’s book. From an entirely different 
point of attack, Dr Marshall had been 
searching for the same thing—a unifying 
principle—and Dr Marshall had named the 
basic forces. He called them Social Proc- 
esses, and he called his method of ap- 
proach the Social Process Approach. 

In writing his book, Dr Marshall had 
taken counsel with some of the most 
thoughtfully intelligent of secondary-school 
personnel. Their names are set forth in the 
preface to his book, which all who are en- 
gaged in secondary-school work will do well 
to read for its refreshing viewpoint and for 
the vitality of its approach. 

The method of approach set forth by 
Dr Marshall was discussed at great length. 
The members of the Commission, while 
recognizing the virtues of the book and 
thinking that the categories set forth by 
Dr Marshall included those basic forces 
which had been the subject of their reason- 
ings and deliberations, still felt that what 
Dr Marshall advocated and what the Com- 
mission was attempting to establish were 
two different things, and that the term 
Social Process was descriptive of the dif- 
ference. In his book, Dr Marshall was not 


talking primarily of history; the Commis- 
sion was. And the Commission was not 
talking of social processes; it was talking of 
social problems, basic problems that have 
confronted mankind at all times in all 
places, and the answer that mankind has, 
at different times, devised to meet these 
problems. The record of these problems 
and answers is the recorded history of man- 
kind. Why not call the approach S -ial 
Problems and Ways of Dealing with 
Them? Dr Marshall was consulted, was 
asked whether he objected to the Commis- 
sion’s taking from his ideas those which 
helped it and rejecting those that were not 
pertinent to its particular problem; and he 
answered that any ideas that he had which 
were appropriate and helpful to the mem- 
bers of the Commission were theirs to use 
as they wished. Therefore, I submit that 
the Commission made a permitted adapta- 
tion of a few ideas of a man who in con- 
sultation with the best minds in the pro- 
fession has been working for some years on 
the secondary-school problem. 

This, then, is the approach to the study 
of history recommended by the Commis- 
sion on History of the C.E.E.B., an ap- 
proach in terms of Social Problems and 
Ways of Dealing with Them. The Com- 
mission recommends that history be taught 
in these terms throughout the secondary 
schools. If this is done, it will do much to 
relieve the difficulties incidental to change 
from one school to another, or to change 
from junior to senior high school. The 
Commission is not proposing teaching dif- 
ferent history or different facts or more or 
less facts, but it does propose relating the 
facts taught to a common pattern which 
shall embody the fundamental problems 
that every civilization has to face. By means 
of such a pattern, realistic relationships can 
be established not only between civiliza- 
tions remote in time and place, but be- 
tween remote civilizations and that one 
which the student knows from his own per- 
sonal experience. 











Teaching the Truth About History 


R. R. FAHRNEY 





T is absurd of course to refer to the truth 
of history as something absolute and un- 
changeable. One can no more speak with 

finality upon an historical subject than a 
mathematician can expect actually to draw 
a straight line or inscribe a perfect circle, 
and, until the gods take to historical re- 
search and the writing of history, it cannot 
be otherwise. By the truth, then, one means 
only the latest and most authentic findings 
of historical research interpreted against the 
background of our contemporary thought. 
This might be defined more cynically as the 
opinion that is at the moment currently ac- 
cepted in the best academic circles; but such 
a definition obscures the actual character of 
truth, which, though admittedly a shifting, 
changing thing, merits the entire devotion 
of our hearts and minds. 

Although there are real obstacles to pre- 
senting historical information fearlessly 
and without bias, there are sound reasons 
for doing it. It should be done for the sake 
of the teacher’s own morale as well as to 
prevent the destruction of the educational 
system by the propagandists. The teacher 








History and social science should be 
realistic—but will realism be _per- 
mitted? Teachers should tell the truth 
—but dare they? Facing these issues, 
Dr Fahrney of Cedar Falls, Iowa, sug- 
gests adjustments for teachers who 
wish to be honest but have some 
practical objections to martyrdom. 




















who makes a general practice of compromis- 
ing with what he considers to be the truth 
virtually sells out to the propagandists and 
justly incurs the odium of having turned 
traitor to a fundamental tenet of the teach- 
ing profession. A host? of patriotic organi- 
zations, political parties, veterans’ groups, 
fraternal orders, reform leagues, religious 
and racial societies, industrial associations, 
labor unions, and other reformers are ready 
to rush in at the first sign of surrender, in- 
undate the public school system with their 
particular brand of propaganda, and com- 
pletely disrupt the process of education. 
Furthermore, historical truth must be 
taught for the sake of the body politic. 
American citizens need to grapple more in- 
telligently with an increasingly complex 
array of domestic and foreign problems. 
That necessitates learning to think and 
speak dispassionately on controversial is- 
sues, for at present they are not able to do 
so. A report of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion upon various views con- 
cerning the New Deal reveals what may be, 
unfortunately, the present average depth of 
thought of the typical American. A retired 
policeman from Baltimore was quoted as 
branding the AAA as “the damnedest racket 
ever hatched,” while on the other hand a 
young secretary in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
concluded that “any Roosevelt policy must 
be good.” The truth about history reveals to 
honest and receptive minds that the effort 





*See B. L. Pierce, Public Opinion and the Teaching 
of History. New York: Knopf, 1926. 
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to cope with an agrarian problem as old as 
this country, and for that matter as civiliza- 
tion, is not so simple as to be disposed of 
trivially by a passionate outburst of con- 
demnation or by the blind compliance of a 
naive hero-worshipper. 


NE wonders what effect it might have 
upon the presidential elections if 
every eligible voter knew enough of the 
truth about history to appreciate the irony 
in the Republicans’ quadrennial appeal to 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln and the 
Democrats’ equally illogical claim to be the 
party of Thomas Jefferson. Could party 
leaders depend upon the same ancestor wor- 
ship that now keeps the bulk of their sup- 
porters in line regardless of issues or candi- 
dates? Would political parties consider it 
wisdom to befog issues to the same degree 
with glittering generalities in their plat- 
forms? Would there be the same simple ap- 
peals to the ignorance and ingrained prej- 
udices of the American voter, and the same 
mud-slinging and distortion of the truth to 
achieve partisan ends? To the contrary, we 
could expect a higher type of national lead- 
ership to evolve in this country, necessitated 
by a rise in the general level of intelligence 
of the American voter. Certainly campaign 
strategy and tactics would become less dis- 
tressing to thinking people. 

The truth about history would remove 
the last vestiges of that sectional bitterness 
between the North and the South which has 
for decades militated against national unity. 
We did not fight the Civil War because the 
social ideals and economic interests north 
and south of the Mason-Dixon line were far 
enough apart to create an “irrepressible 
conflict,” as Seward called it, great as the 
differences were. The conflict became irre- 
pressible because the extremists on each side 
failed to recognize that the forces spurring 
them on to emotionalize their divergencies 
into a ruthless and devastating attack upon 
character and motives were simply the re- 
sultants of two rival civilizations, evolving 
in a very natural way in totally different 


geographical environments. It was a mis- 
understanding of something basically as 
simple as the common knowledge that wheat 
does not grow on cornstalks, which even- 
tually precipitated a trial at arms and led 
textbook writers, misguided students of his- 
tory, and even some scholars to interpret it 
for decades as a conflict between the forces 
of righteousness and the cohorts of Satan. 


SOLUTION for the war problem 

probably lies in a courageous presen- 
tation of the truth of history. Recent studies 
have demonstrated that wars are born and 
reared in propaganda, which undermines 
any intelligent effort to weather interna- 
tional crises. Every nation has distorted 
truth in order to inculcate a type of patriot- 
ism fatal to world peace. At present, the 
campaign is carried on openly in the dic- 
tatorships of Europe, more subtly and with 
less official governmental collaboration in 
England and in the United States. Every 
irritating incident growing out of economic 
and imperialistic rivalries is filled with the 
ingredients of a world conflagration so long 
as the rising generation, too young to have 
gone through the disillusionment of actual 
conflict, is taught that wars are fought for 
national honor rather than for the material 
gain of special groups and of favored indi- 
viduals, that the nation’s leaders are infalli- 
ble, and that it is the divine mission of a 
superior civilization to lead in the regenera- 
tion of the world. 


OBSTACLES 


HERE are, however, formidable ob- 
Teena confronting the presentation of 
historical truths. The number of history 
teachers who understand what history em- 
braces and are informed concerning the 
most significant and authentic findings of 
recent historical research is all too limited. 
The rather common idea which apparently 
permeates school boards, that history may 
be taught as a left-over subject and may be 
tossed into the hands of specialists along 
other lines, presents a problem. The first 
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essential of teaching the facts is to know 
them, and no amount of methodology in a 
history teacher's equipment will compen- 
sate for insufficient knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

Also what about the textbooks upon 
which teachers must largely rely? In spite 
of many advances, some history textbooks 
used today in the public schools are out of 
line with modern scholarship. The authors 
in some instances are incompetent. The 
popular appeal of the textbook often re- 
ceives more consideration than adherence 
to accuracy and impartiality. One example 
will suffice to indicate how far textbooks lag 
behind historical scholarship, even when 
the emotions of writer and readers play no 
part. As far back as 1914 Albert Howe Lyb- 
yer largely exploded the old theory that 
Columbus's voyage of discovery was necessi- 
tated by the Turks’ cutting off the Oriental 
trade routes; * and yet it has been perpetu- 
ated, without the slightest suggestion of a 
contrary viewpoint, by practically every 
high-school textbook in the United States, 
and even by some in the college field.® 


SSUMING, though, that there are 
A enough competent teachers and satis- 
factory textbooks, can the truth be taught in 
the face of a more or less hostile public 
opinion? A textbook that really told the un- 
varnished truth in every detail might not 
be sufficiently tolerated by public opinion 
to obtain enough adoptions to pay for pub- 
lication. There was a determined effort some 
years ago to bring about the dismissal of the 
late Claude Van Tyne from the faculty of 
the University of Michigan by certain zeal- 
ous patriotic organizations. Professor Van 
Tyne had devoted a lifetime of research to 
the American Revolution. He incurred the 
wrath of super-sensitive patriots by apply- 
ing the term “loyalists” to Tories. He had 





"American Historical Review, April, 1915, p. 510; 
English Historical Review, October, 1915, pp. 577-588. 
*I. T. Blythe, “The Textbooks and the New Discov- 


eries, Emphases, and Viewpoints in American History,” 
Social Studies, December, 1932, pp. 395-406. 


broken ranks with the ignorant and preju- 
diced, who interpreted the Revolution in 
terms of a righteous uprising against a 
brutal tyrant of oppression. Still recent 
enough to be remembered are the unfor- 
tunate efforts of a former mayor of Chicago 
attempting to purge that city of allegedly 
pro-British textbooks written by authors 
subsidized by British gold. There are insti- 
tutions of higher learning that will not per- 
mit teaching the Reformation as in part a 
product of certain economic and social 
movements of sixteenth-century Europe 
rather than as entirely the consequence of 
direct intervention of the Almighty. 

A law of one of our states, passed in 1923, 
illustrates the legal aspect of the problem 
of dispensing the truth about history. It 
reads as follows: ‘‘No history or other text- 
book shall be adopted for use or be used in 
any district school, city school, vocational 
school or high school which falsifies the 
facts regarding the war of independence, or 
the war of 1812 or which defames our na- 
tion’s founders or misrepresents the ideals 
and causes for which they struggled and 
sacrificed, or which contains propaganda 
favorable to any foreign government.” * On 
the surface the law appears to be a great 
boon to the teaching of the facts, because it 
penalizes any inclination to falsify them. 
On the other hand anyone familiar with the 
background of such legislation can accu- 
rately surmise the real intent of the law. It 
was enacted to perpetuate some of the tra- 
ditional notions of the causes of the War 
of Independence and of the War of 1812, 
now discarded by competent authorities, on 
the assumption that patriotic and loyal citi- 
zenship can be best insured by dwelling 
upon the alleged iniquities of John Bull. 


N such an unfriendly atmosphere the en- 
| lightened and conscientious teacher con- 
fronts the problems of history teaching. 
Should one venture to suggest that the 
southern planters may have entered the 





*B. L. Pierce, Public Opinion and the Teaching of 
History, p. 927. 
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Revolution to escape staggering debts due 
British merchants—debts not discharged 
until many years after the war was over and 
then by the government rather than by the 
debtors themselves? How would the public 
interpret the evidence of reputaDle scholars 
showing that the navigation and trade acts 
were actually more advantageous than dis- 
advantageous to colonial interests, and that 
the only one which had potential harm in it, 
the Molasses Act, was never enforced? 
Would motives be impugned, if it were 
pointed out that the American Revolution 
was not a spontaneous and unified uprising 
of the colonists against the British oppres- 
sor? Would there be repercussions, if evi- 
dence were presented concerning the per- 
centage of army desertions or the sale of 
supplies by American farmers for British 
gold, while Washington’s army starved at 
Valley Forge? 

How frankly dare the history teacher dis- 
cuss the conflict between the tidewater and 
back-country on the eve of the Revolution, 
and the relation of certain aspects of that 
conflict to the War of Independence, such 
as the well established fact that the tide- 
water easterners, who protested vehemently 
against England’s taxation measures on the 
ground of “no taxation without representa- 
tion,” were the very ones who had domi- 
nated the colonial assemblies for decades 
and denied equal representation and a fair 
taxation system to their fellow colonists 
in the western back-country? What about 
approaching the American Revolution from 
the viewpoint of the British empire, as a 
problem in the administration of a distant 
appendage isolated by an eighteenth-century 
transportation system? 

Would the “hundred-percenters”’ tolerate 
the suggestion that four-fifths of the mem- 
bers of the constitutional convention of 1787 
had direct economic interests to conserve in 
the document they formulated, as well as 
less personal and more idealistic motives? 
How about the evidence that the ratifica- 
tion of the constitution was achieved in the 
face of either indifference or open hostility 


on the part of a considerable portion, if 
not a majority, of the American people? 
Who shall say in this day of general con- 
formity to the democratic idea in America— 
even though it may be only a “dream’’— 
that Washington and the rest of the fathers 
did not believe in democracy, that they 
threw up constitutional obstacles in its 
path, and that for twelve years they strove 
against the infiltration of democratic doc- 
trines from revolutionary France? 

These are a few of the avenues through 
which the conscientious dispenser of truth 
may open himself to attack. Any exhaustive 
study or discussion of some of them prob- 
ably belongs more properly in the colleges 
or graduate schools rather than in the sec- 
ondary schools, but some recognition and 
consideration of them would be essential 
to an impartial and balanced presentation 
of the Revolution and its aftermath. The 
illustrations are restricted to only one phase 
of American history, and they disregard ra- 
cial, religious, and class prejudices that may 
further complicate the problem. 


Ways AND MEANS 


HAT shall be the attitude of the 

history teacher who may be placed in 
a difficult position? Shall he openly defy out- 
side dictation in order to conform fully to 
the idealistic requirements of his profes- 
sion? Perhaps not. There might be some 
satisfaction in sacrificing one’s position in 
order to retain a clear conscience; but such 
satisfaction will not buy food, clothing, or 
shelter in a realistic world. In addition, un- 
less one is merely concerned about defend- 
ing an abstract principle, the practical 
effects of such an attitude deserve consider- 
ation. How can a teacher without a position 
and blacklisted as a public enemy teach the 
truth about history? 


REALIST will be inclined to look 
some other conditions in the face. It 
is a deplorable fact that, while we have had 
for many years a system of universal, com- 
pulsory education reaching down to the 
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masses and providing at least a measure of 
equal opportunity, we have never had free- 
dom of education. It is a fact also that the 
public schools are dominated by at least 
three masters, the government that gives 
them a legal status, the taxpayer from whose 
pocket they are financed, and the parents 
whose children come under their influence. 
Yet for all that, the schools constitute the 
most free and most impartial agency for the 
creation of an enlightened public opinion.® 
There may be some logic in the contention 
that those who found them, finance them, 
and are most vitally interested in the prod- 
uct they turn out, should have authority in 
saying how they should be run. At any rate, 
that is democracy, and democracy is still 
the American dream. 

Certainly one can not deny the legal 
right of constituted authority to control the 
schools. Probably one would not even deny 
the moral right. One may deny, however, 
the wisdom of such control, if it is exercised 
to weaken the fibre of teachers and of pupils 
by limiting the opportunities for free dis- 
cussion. 

There probably should be some adjust- 
ment and compromise between teachers and 
these, their masters, to meet the realities 
of the situation. The problem of teaching 
the truth about history seems to vary greatly 
in different communities. Some teachers 
testify that they have never felt the pressure 
of outside influences, while others have. A 
good teacher will adjust himself to the 
peculiar demands of his community, at least 
to the extent that is indispensable to render 
the most valuable service. He will temper 
his teaching where necessary in order to 
build up that confidence which will 
tolerate more freedom in the long run. 
For example, in a community where those 
of Irish extraction predominate, ordinary 
prudence and common sense dictate that the 
relatively insignificant réle played by the 
Irish, in contrast with the Scotch-Irish, in 





*See R. Altschuler, “The Teaching of Controversial 
Issues,” Proceedings of the Middle States Association 
of History Teachers, No. 33, 1935, pp. 55-60. 


colonial history be passed over lightly. Sins 
of omission in history teaching are some- 
times more serious than sins of commission, 
but not always so. In a similar way, religious 
prejudices must be considered, remember- 
ing that deep-rooted traditions may not be 
easily brushed aside. A good teacher will 
correctly appraise the temper of the times, 
for prejudices change with the times, as was 
demonstrated by the changes in the text- 
book versions of the American Revolution 
after the United States became associated 
with Great Britain in the World War. 


TTITUDE and disposition in the 
teacher as he presents historical ma- 
terial have some bearing upon the spirit 
with which it is received by the pupil and 
in turn passed on outside the classroom. A 
note of sarcasm combined with vindictive- 
ness naturally breeds a feeling of distrust 
and generates antagonism. The truth hurts 
sometimes, especially when it demolishes 
traditional beliefs upon which society has 
been moored for decades; but it will be 
accepted with better grace, if presented with 
sufficient diplomacy to round off the cutting 
edges. Perhaps we might learn something 
from the finesse of the propagandists, whose 
success depends wholly upon the failure of 
their victims to realize that they have been 
propagandized. In that connection, the 
teacher may well guard against the tempta- 
tions to over-reach the truth by making 
dogmatic statements that cannot be sub- 
stantiated. 


ERHAPS the most promising way of 
Prireaking through the barrier of tradition 
is through emphasis upon the meagerness of 
human knowledge and the nobility of striv- 
ing upward for the truth. There is not 
much, if anything, in history of which we 
can be absolutely positive. Many interpreta- 
tions and even some of the statements best 
established as faets have been discarded by 
new evidence. The interpretation of the 
facts, which gives history life and is essential 
to any real comprehension of the evolution 
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of the social order, will always raise ques- 
tions upon which scholars of equal repute 
will honestly differ. A distortion of the 
truth, by teaching theories and uncertain 
interpretations as incontrovertible facts, is 
among the worst of pedagogical sins and is 
well calculated to incur the hostility of the 
conservatively minded in any community. 

In recent years we have had an epidemic 
of “debunkers,”” who apparently have gained 
much satisfaction in besmirching characters 
by digging out all the compromising facts 
they could find in the private lives of lead- 
ing American statesmen. The resulting bi- 
ographies have been as unbalanced and 
unprofitable to scholarship as the earlier 
eulogies that bestowed indiscriminate 
praise. Facts in history are not necessarily 
significant just because they are impressive. 
The object in telling the truth is not to 
create a certain impression, either favor- 
able or unfavorable. There is danger that 
the “debunking” spirit may warp the history 
teacher’s judgment and destroy his sense of 
proportion. 

This whole question of truth is a difficult 
one; and argument on the subject lends it- 
self to devious courses. One can not deny 
that there is nothing greater than truth. Yet 
within the scope of the finite mind the ques- 
tion must arise of what truth ought to 
be selected to hold the center of attention. 
The answer to such a question will vary 
from person to person, from community to 
community, and from generation to genera- 
tion according to the variations of interests, 
information, knowledge, and wisdom. Our 
task here is not, however, to consider the 
broad philosophic questions involved. Our 
task is to consider our adaptation, as teach- 


ers, to the limitations of the human situa- 


tion. 


HE successful teacher will have to take 
} po of the capacity of immature minds 
to comprehend historical truths. Through 
the pupils the information reaches the adult 
population of the community. It is com- 
mon knowledge that, even when bandied 


about by supposedly mature minds, stories 
grow. Incorrect impressions resulting from 
an effort to reach beyond the pupil’s level 
of comprehension may be still further mag- 
nified and distorted in the transition from 
child to parent, with disastrous conse- 
quences to the freedom of teaching. The 
teacher may well endeavor to prevent false 
notions from ever taking form. 

Finally the history teacher may become 
something of an influence outside the class- 
room in modifying prejudices and creating 
a more genial atmosphere for the teaching 
of truth. There is ground for pessimism on 
that point. Some insist that school teachers 
as a Class are not taken seriously. They point 
to the typical Harvard student who soaks 
up free-trade doctrine for four years only 
to turn protectionist upon graduation, and 
remain such during the rest of his life. So, 
perhaps ‘‘the people will perish where there 
is no vision” in spite of the school teachers. 


OWEVER, the more substantial ele- 
aa ment in any community is not devoid 
of reason. Assuming a genuine interest on 
their part in the welfare of the community 
and the nation, their vision need not be 
changed; it need only be broadened, for a 
truthful presentation of history will reveal 
plenty of unselfish, courageous, and heroic 
deeds to be admired. It will leave intact 
many admirable traits of national character. 
Far from destroying patriotism, it will lift 
it out of the band-blaring, flag-waving classi- 
fication to place it on a higher level, with 
an appeal less to the emotions and more to 
the intellect, perhaps preventing the disil- 
lusionment and skepticism to which all our 
teaching becomes subject if a few well- 
meant misstatements are found to be un- 
true. It will tend to wipe out racial and re- 
ligious antagonisms. Ultimately, it will tend 
to develop an attitude of mind that will pro- 
vide more adequate protection against out- 
side aggression and internal disorders than 
all the armies and navies in the world. The 
attainment of the goal is a challenge to the 
history-teaching profession. 








The Problem of the Retarded Teacher 


MABEL SKINNER 





LTHOUGH asked to consider the 
A growth of teachers while teaching, I 
have chosen to limit my discussion to 
the negative phase of the subject—the prob- 
lem of the retarded teacher. My paper is 
based upon subjective rather than objective 
data and is really focused upon three of the 
occupational hazards of the speaker. I must 
ruefully admit, therefore, it is more or less 
like a confession from a true-story magazine, 
and the writing of the paper was a rather 
painful experience. If reading it proves 
paénful, too, let us hope that all of our aches 
may be growing pains! 

In order to get our bearings and with the 
aim of discovering some helpful analogies 
let us consider for a moment the retarded 
child. This term has been used by teachers 
in different ways. It formerly meant the over- 
age child, the sixteen-year-old boy in the 








Tired teachers, discouraged teachers, 
teachers cut off from stimulating ideas 
—all these may become bad teachers. 
With sympathetic insight into causes 
that lie behind mere symptoms Miss 
Skinner, chairman of the civics depart- 
ment of the Washington Irving High 
School, New York City, analyzes and 
prescribes for a few “occupational 
diseases” of teaching. The keenness 
and good humor of the paper delighted 
a session of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of History and Social Science 
Teachers at New York last November 
20. 




















class of boys of ten. A great deal of earnest 
thought has been given to the causes of this 
sort of retardation, and in reports of a few 
years ago we find mentioned: “prolonged 
absence,” “intermittent attendance,” “poor 
health,” “home duties,” “‘work after school” 
and “other outside interests,” “foreign back- 
ground,” and “foreign language,’’—espe- 
cially this last. 

Lately we have come to use the term in 
another sense, applying it to one who is 
older physically than he is mentally, “old 
enough to know better” as our forebears 
quaintly phrased it—the boy of sixteen with 
the mind of a boy of ten. The psychologists 
and psychiatrists seem to have difficulty in 
identifying the causes for mental retarda- 
tion, although apparently they suspect that 
both nature and nurture are responsible. 
All of them seem to think that it is just as 
well to have a Jonathan Edwards for an 
ancestor, and that even then sunshine, fresh 
air, and nourishing food can do no harm. At 
the autumn meeting of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences held in Chicago Dr H. H. 
Newman, professor of zoology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, read a paper on the differ- 
ences in twins given Stanford Binet I Q rat- 
ings, anid said that half of these differences 
are due to educational environment, one- 
tenth to social environment, almost one- 
tenth to physical health, and a fifth to pre- 
natal influences. One scientist goes so far as 
to state categorically that “environment is 
the architect of heredity.” (Is this not en- 
couraging to us teachers, with our whole 
philosophy of education based upon our 
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faith in the potency of a controlled environ- 
ment?) We also know that a child may de- 
velop normally during the first years of his 
life and give every evidence of being like 
the majority of other children; and then a 
blow on the head, a severe fall, one of the 
fevers of childhood, or some emotional 
shock interferes with further mental growth, 
and we witness the tragedy of arrested de- 
velopment. 

Whatever the biological or physical fac- 
tors involved, we all know that there are 
children so defective as not to be able to 
guard themselves against common physical 
dangers; others a grade higher who, how- 
ever, can not profit by experience; and 
others who, while they can learn simple me- 
chanical operations, nevertheless always re- 
quire care and supervision and can not do 
things alone. To all of these less fortunate 
human beings life itself is just one long hap- 
pening. These are they who lack intelli- 
gence. 

Now it is safe to assume that teachers have 
at least a modicum of intelligence and that 
they are capable of mental growth. Dr 
Tressa C. Yeager of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has recently published a 
study of high-school students interested in 
teaching as a future profession.’ She found 
them with higher intelligence, superior 
scholarship, having a greater tendency to 
lead in extra-curricular activities and in gen- 
eral a more stable and self sufficient group 
than the other students. Moreover as teach- 
ers are required to pass examinations before 
leaving normal school or college, and other 
examinations in order to obtain their li- 
censes to teach, we who survive must 
have some of that capacity-to-meet-new- 
situations-as-they-arise which psychologists 
term “intelligence.” 

Not only may we assume that teachers are 
capable of growth, but we may also take for 
granted their desire for it, both for their 
pupils and for themselves. We teachers 





1An Analysis of Certain Traits of Selected High- 
School Seniors Interested in Teaching. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1935. 


know, none better, that “‘life to be worthy of 
a rational being must be always in progres- 
sion,” and that as soon as growth stops dis- 
solution begins. Long before we were old 
enough to rationalize these things, when, as 
children, growth was our main business in 
life, we became dimly conscious of that di- 
vine discontent which is at the bottom of 
man’s striving and which has never quite 
deserted us, even though at times we have 
lost ourselves in Dante’s dark forest. 

Then here is the young teacher, just out 
of college or training school and with defi- 
nite aims and objectives firmly entrenched 
in his mind. He is not yet so old but he may 
learn; he is not bred so dull but he can 
learn; and he wants to learn. What hap- 
pens to him after he begins his teaching? 
What is it that so often retards his future 
growth? Let us make it very personal and 
word the questions differently. What are the 
factors that interfere with our normal 
mental growth as mature men and women? 
Most important of all, what can we do about 
them? 

It seems to me that there are three atti- 
tudes or states of mind that are especially 
pernicious, if we allow them to persist in 
our lives. They are so definitely hazards of 
our profession that we might almost speak 
of them as occupational diseases of teaching. 
Suppose we analyze them, try to discover 
what causes or at least what fosters them, 
and try to learn how we can best deal with 
each. 

The first of these is a continual state of 
irritation, a lack of serenity, a nervous tense- 
ness. It is often accompanied by what the 
boys in the World War used to call “grous- 
ing’; and it seems to be the result of the 
multiplicity of petty things claiming our 
attention. There are rolls to be written and 
records to be kept, statistics to be compiled 
and reports to be submitted, supplies to be 
ordered and stored and given out, charts and 
other visual aids to be prepared, books to be 
inspected, book receipts to be checked, 
books to be cdllected, questionnaires to be 
answered and surveys to be made, tests and 
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contests and this and that, until breathless 
we gasp “Oh, the horrible importance of un- 
important things!” 

All of us have this situation to meet, but 
different teachers meet it in different ways. 
Miss A buries herself in the details of life 
and peering out from under a pile of themes 
and notebooks cannot see as far as the 
trail up the mountain side. Mr B expends 
more energy grumbling about how much 
he has to do than it would take to do twice 
his day’s work. In fact I venture to guess that, 
if all the energy we teachers waste in fretting 
could be harnessed to a huge dynamo and 
applied to righting the world’s wrongs, we 
should wake up some morning to gaze upon 
a brand new world. This mental attitude of 
fretfulness is not worthy of mature human 
beings; and it will certainly interfere with 
our growth, if we don’t do something about 
it. A physical irritation prolonged means a 
sore that may easily become infected and 
may even develop into a serious menace to 
life itself. Or, to change the figure of speech 
and let Tennyson say it for us: “It’s the lit- 
tle speck in garnered fruit that rotting in- 
ward slowly molders all.” 

Well, what is the cure? I believe the cure 
sometimes involves a cultivation of non- 
chalance. “When you watch your step too 
much you'll find it rather cramps your 
stride.” We can be too meticulous about 
little things so that the big things get 
crowded out. This does not mean, of course, 
that we can throw all of our end-term test 
papers into the scrap basket or suddenly de- 
cide not to keep a roll book this term. Yet 
it might not be amiss to sit down and take 
inventory quietly of the things consuming 
the greater part of our time and see whether 
we can not eliminate or at least decimate 
the non-productive ones. 

Sometimes the situation demands that we 
stop grumbling and kick! When we receive 
a request from our superintendent to send 
him information at a time when we are in 
the throes of the end-term rush or data for 
his annual report that could easily have 
been anticipated weeks before, why not send 


a protest along with the report? It will be a 
great relief to our systems even though it 
does no good. If enough of us protest we may 
get results. At least we shall have a healthier 
mental state after this emotional blood let- 
ting. 

Above all, the wearisome welter of clerical 
work demands that we develop a maximum 
of efficiency in handling it. We must learn 
to budget our time. We must discover how 
to live on twenty-four hours a day. Do not 
ask me how to do that. Frankly, I have 
never learned. But Arnold Bennett has some 
good ideas about it. 

A second attitude of mind seriously inter- 
fering with our growth and also, I may say 
parenthetically, distinctly inimical to our 
popularity both in school and out is our in- 
tellectual arrogance. We do not argue with 
people, we tell them. In fact, too often we 
are not enough interested in what other 
people think to listen to them when they 
speak. When our pupils rise and haltingly 
try to express their little bits of information, 
their youthful ideas, do we not immediately 
find ourselves busy formulating the question 
we are going to ask next—the question that 
will give us the answer we want? How many 
times do we really consider what they say? 
When a friend tells us what he is thinking, 
there we stand, chafing at the bit, ready, 
when he pauses a brief moment for breath, 
to run off with the conversation and tell 
him what we think. We get into the habit of 
stating things dogmatically, of asseverating 
ideas instead of suggesting them, of an- 
nouncing “undisputed facts in such a 
solemn way.” One can almost hear the 
Q E D at the end of each sentence. We talk 
as though two and two always make four 
and that’s that, whereas, as Dr Hunter once 
said, “In real life two and two sometimes 
make five and sometimes they make only 
three.” We forget that “others also have 
brains.”” In short, we inspire the very un- 
pleasant pictures the cartoonist draws of us, 
and worse, much worse than that, we seri- 
ously interfere with our own mental growth. 

It is true that teachers are not the only 
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ones guilty of this besetting sin. You are 
probably thinking this minute of some man 
you know who fits these specifications per- 
fectly. Well, honestly, now, do you admire 
him for it? Do you not think his progress is 
impeded by this mental attitude? There are 
factors in the daily life of the teacher, how- 
ever, which tend to make this distinctly an 
occupational hazard for us. We are con- 
tinually associating with immature minds. 
Most of our pupils think we know more than 
they do, and usually, although not always, 
we probably do. Any fact we give them, all 
except the few superior ones are too apt to 
accept unchallenged. We issue fiats and 
proclaim the truth—truly a dangerous situa- 
tion even for an innately modest personality. 

What can we do about this? Mingle with 
our colleagues in their professional groups, 
work on committees, go on with our studies 
in the nearest school or college, but more 
than that have contacts, as many as possible, 
with thinking men and women in other 
walks of life. Associate with people who will 
answer back when we speak. Make friends 
with those whose political or religious or 
economic views are antipodal to ours. 
Choose alertness c::urses that will not per- 
mit us to sit and listen to a professor, how- 
ever able and inspiring, but that require 
us to assume our share of the discussion. 
Some seminar groups are stimulating, al- 
though not all. Perhaps it will help us to 
have on our desk, written on the cover of 
our roli book, or best of all inscribed in our 
memory the thought that “knowledge is 
proud that he has learned so much; wisdom 
is humble that he knows no more.” Taken 
in frequent doses this may help as an anti- 
toxin to our arrogance. 

May I at this point interrupt the central 
theme of our discussicn to interpolate a few 
words in regard to alertness courses in New 
York City and to ask you for your opinion 
about a new program recently proposed in 
regard to them? For some time we New 
York teachers have been required to attend 
so-called alertness courses and to complete 
them satisfactorily in order to obtain our 


salary increments. You probably have some 
such requirement in your city, too. Lately 
it has been suggested that these courses 
should be given by our own teachers, super- 
visors, and superintendents. This is referred 
to as an in-service training program and is 
being discussed in our various teachers’ 
organizations at the present time. It is 
postulated upon the assumption that “the 
improvement of the teaching and super- 
visory functions is the responsibility of the 
Board of Education and that by a liberal 
provision for credit allowance the program 
will be sufficiently attractive to win the 
active support of the teaching body.” The 
whole idea that education needs to be com- 
pulsory for us teachers as well as for the 
children, that our improvement in teaching 
is the responsibility of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and that we need to be bribed or 
coerced into efforts towards self-improve- 
ment and enrichment of our personalities 
does not appeal to some of us. It affronts our 
self-respect. However, there are two sides 
to this question, as there are to most others. 
It really involves a fundamental divergence 
of opinion as to our whole social and po- 
litical outlook. Yet the basic question re- 
mains. By what means, voluntary or other- 
wise, are teachers to become and remain 
vital, growing personalities? 

Last of all causes of teacher retardation 
that I shall mention, and perhaps most seri- 
ous of all, is a feeling of uncertainty and 
futility that sometimes takes possession of 
the mind as malaria invades the blood. Our 
classes are so large. How can we individual- 
ize our instruction and meet the special 
needs of each boy and girl? Our schools are 
such huge organizations. How can we de- 
velop an esprit de corps and that school 
loyalty which we hope to see sublimated into 
an enduring loyalty to the body politic? 
Our modern life with its currents and cross 
currents, its whirlpools and eddies, be- 
wilders us; and all around us is an ever 
shifting scene. How can we evaluate things, 
and what can we take for our guide? We 
have been told we “must somehow produce 
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children who will develop into grown-ups 
utterly different from us.’’ But how are we 
to know whether, when these differences ap- 
pear, they are the sort that should be warmly 
welcomed or greeted with dismay? Flaming 
Youth attracts us. It is so vital, so aglow, so 
sure of itself. But how can we know whether 
to offer fuel for its fire or rush for the fire 
extinguisher? And over all and worst of all, 
we hear that voice which, according to Kip- 
ling, injected into the mind of the first 
worker the virus of doubt-in-his-work, 
whispering in the ear of Adam, as he stood 
in the garden and pridefully gazed at what 
his hands had just made, that insidious ques- 
tion: “It’s pretty, but is it Art?” 

This is bad, very bad. If we do not dis- 
cover an antitoxin for it we shall be stunted 
intellectually no matter what we do. Some- 
times this state of mind is nothing but the 
result of an attack of indigestion, and a visit 
to the doctor will straighten us out. Some- 
times all that we need is a brisk walk in the 
fresh air, with a hot tub or cold shower. We 
know perfectly well that this is a morbid, 
unnatural attitude for anyone to have, un- 


wholesome for us and unfair to those around 
us. As to the cure, it seems to me that each 
one of us must solve this problem for him- 
self, finding his own religion or working out 
his own philosophy of life. 

And now we come to our summary and 
conclusion. One sees many old infants in 
the teaching profession, whose mental 
growth has been retarded by some one or 
other of our occupational diseases. They 
concern themselves with the little things 
instead of with creative teaching. They do 
not profit by experience, because they are 
too arrogant to be teachable. Their lives are 
not integrated, and they have no funda- 
mental philosophy of life with which to 
motivate their work. It is good for us to 
study them. It is better, though much more 
painful, for us to study ourselves. Suppose 
we close our discussion of the retarded 
teacher on a note of high resolve, joining 
the Cheerful Cherub as she sings: 

Although old age is creeping on 
To all its troubles I’m resigned. 

My joints may stiffen but I'll NOT 
Have rheumatism in my mind. 
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The Greeks—The Enlighteners 


HAZEL M. PARROTT 





The Enlighteners,” was used in a class 

of forty sixth-grade pupils. They were, 
for the most part, children of normal ability 
who work under the conditions com- 
monly found in the schools of a small city. 
The materials at hand were used. Besides 
the basic text, W. F. Gordy’s American 
Beginnings in Europe (New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1936), eight or ten texts by other au- 
thors were available. The greater part of the 
reference materials, however, was supplied 
by the public library. The teacher at- 
tempted to make for the teaching of ele- 
mentary pupils a practical adaptation of the 
technique proposed by Henry C. Morrison 
at the University of Chicago.’ 


Tm unit of learning, “The Greeks— 


STANDARDS OF ATTAINMENT 


T the beginning of the unit specific 

standards of attainment were estab- 

lished setting forth the aims to be accom- 
plished by each pupil from his study. 


*H. C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the 
Secondary School. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1931. 








The “Morrison plan” for applying 
modern educational psychology in 
classroom work has received wide and 
deserved attention. In this unit Miss 
Parrott of the McKinley School, Lima, 
Ohio, reports the use of the plan in 
a unit on Greek civilization for sixth- 


grade pupils. 
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1. He would know, in general, the main 
features of the geography of Greece and how 
they affected the development of the peo- 

le. 
; 2. In considering the highly civilized life 
of the Greeks he would appreciate that, 
while they were indebted to neighboring 
tribes for certain ideas, the Greeks showed 
a native intelligence in the progress they 
made. 

3. The pupil would know that the re- 
ligious ideals of the Greeks were reflected 
in their art, their literature, and their recre- 
ation. He would be able to identify such 
deities as Athena, Zeus, Apollo, and Hermes. 

4. Many of the details of the everyday 
life of the Athenian would be known. 

5. Each one would be able to compare 
the ideals of citizenship of the Athenian 
with those of the Spartans. In this connec- 
tion the pupil would know something of 
the work of such outstanding leaders as 
Pericles, Leonidas, and Socrates. 

6. He would understand the part that 
oratory played in the life of the Athenians. 

4. Some appreciation would be de- 
veloped for world famous examples of 
Greek art such as the Parthenon, and the 
Discus Thrower. 

8. Each pupil would be familiar with the 
stories of the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the 
Golden Fleece. 

g. In this as in all units of learning each 
pupil would increase his knowledge of his- 
torical terms particularly as they occur in 
the basic text.*Essential words in the study 
are: 
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ancient democracy 
assembly warrior 
colony city state 
commerce myth 

god festival 
goddess armor 
orator philosopher 
invasion oracle 

oath stadium 
legend acropolis 
revolt drama 


The pupil would know that Greek 
learning spread through (a) traders; (b) 
colonists; (c) the conquests of Alexander the 
Great. 

11. He would understand that the vic- 
tories of the Greeks over the Persians made 
it possible for the Greeks to develop a civili- 
zation that benefited the whole world. 

12. Finally there would be an under- 
standing of the significance of the name of 
the unit, ‘““The Greeks—The Enlighteners.” 

Pre- Test 

HE purpose of the pre-test, oral or writ- 
po was to make sure of the pupils’ back- 
ground in experience and in information, 
when they approached the new unit work. 
Deficits in essential knowledge were made 
up before beginning the new work. The 
test, as it was used, consisted of fifteen items 
supplied in mimeographed form, of which 
the following examples have been selected 
as representative. 

1. On the accompanying outline map, 
write these names in their proper places: 
Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, Italy, Medi- 
terranean Sea, Aegean Sea. 

2. Place an (x) before the earliest date: 
_.}000 B.C. __1100 B.C. __410 A.D. 

3. Fill each blank with a word selected 
from the list that is given: A government 
controlled by the people is a 
(Democracy and several other words were 
listed.) 

4. Check the Greek myths you have read. 
(A list was given of well-known myths.) 

5. When were the latest Olympic Games 
held? 


EDUCATION 


Place the figure 1 before the earliest 
period and then number the others in order: 
Ancient Times; ~The Middle Ages; 
—Modern Times; __The Dawn of His- 
tory. 


PRESENTATION 

Datey story the pre-test, one period 

was devoted to presenting the story of the 
unit as a whole in the best short lecture the 
teacher could give. Although, of course, it 
is recognized that other teachers might find 
other methods of preparation more success- 
ful, in this case the teacher carefully wrote 
out the story before she presented it orally 
to the class, in order to insure clarity and 
conciseness. Since the presentation was only 
a bird’s-eye view of the story of the Greeks, 
from their beginning as shepherds and 
farmers until their overthrow by Alexander 
the Great, the pupils were not satisfied by 
that much knowledge but were stimulated 
to a desire to know more. They were asked 
to write the story they had heard, in order 
to see whether they had the unit clearly 
in mind; and, in cases where the written 
account gave no evidence that the pupil 
knew the general outline of the story, the 
presentation was repeated. 


WORKSHEET 


HE standards of attainment were re- 
flected in the worksheet, which gave the 
pupil a clearly defined job. It consisted of a 
number of carefully selected activities to 
keep the attention of the worker focused 
upon the objectives of the unit. In the orig- 
inal worksheet there were thirty items, made 
as varied and as interesting as possible with 
accurate and specific references given to 
books, maps, pictures, and magazines needed 
to throw light upon the problem. The fol- 
lowing items show the various types used: 
1. The Greeks lived in disunited com- 
munities. Account for this fact. 
References: 
M. G. Kelty, How Our Civilization Began. 
New York: Ginn, 1935, p. 114. 
Gordy, pp. 43-44. 
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E. M. Tappan, Our European Ancestors. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, .918, pp. 10-13. 

2. Use an outline map of Greece. Show 
the mountain ranges in Greece. Notice the 
sea coast and the islands. Locate these 
places. They are important in the following 
story of the Greeks. 


Aegean Sea Olympia 
Attica Marathon 
Mediterranean Sea Thermopylae 
Athens Salamis 

Italy Macedonia 
Sparta Hellespont 
Troy Black Sea 
Alexandria Crete 
References: 


Gordy, p. 46. 
J. R. Smith, Foreign Lands and Peoples. 
Philadelphia: Winston, 1934, p. 53- 

3. These are the stories the Greeks told 
their children. They are about the kind 
of heroes whom the Greeks honored and ad- 
mired. Read each of these stories and be able 
to tell one of them: Iliad, Golden Fleece, 
Odyssey, Hercules. 

Reference: 

G. V. D. and J. V. D. Southworth, America’s 
Old World Background. Syracuse: Iro- 
quois Publishing Co., 1934, pp. 1-39. 

4. Bring in two or three clippings of the 
1936 Olympics. Be able to give a three- 
minute floor talk on the subject, ‘““The 
Olympic Games of Ancient Greece,” or 
“The 1936 Olympics.” 

References: 

Gordy, pp. 65-66. 

J. Hall, Our Ancestors in Europe. Boston: 
Silver Burdett, 1916, pp. 30-34. 

Kelty, pp. 130-133. 

5. Write down the ways in which the de- 
mocracy at Athens was not like our govern- 
ment and the ideas in government that the 
Athenians gave us. 

References: 

Gordy, pp. 67-68. 

Hall, Our Ancestors in Europe, pp. 51-52. 
Tappan, pp. 28-30. 

Kelty, pp. 152-153. 


ENLIGHTENERS m1 


6. You have been meeting these words in 
your reading. Opposite each write its mean- 
ing, using your dictic -ary if necessary: an- 
cient; acropolis; philosopher; etc. (as listed 
in exercise g of the “standards of attain- 
ment’). 

7. Bring in pictures of five buildings you 
think show features copied from Greek 
architecture. 

8. Find out and give a written account as 
to why the time during which Pericles lived 
in Athens has been called, ““The Golden 
Age of Greek Civilization” or “The Age of 
Pericles.” 

References: 

W. S. Davis, A Day in Old Athens. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1914, pp. 204-227. 
Kelty, pp. 141-150. 

Gordy, pp. 53-62. 

Hall, Our Ancestors in Europe, pp. 20-52. 
Tappan, pp. 19-24. 

V. M. Hillyer, A Child’s History of the 
World. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1935, PP. 143-150. 

J. Hall, Men of Old Greece. Boston: Little 
Brown, 1926, pp. 171-217, 221-263. 

H. A. Guerber, The Story of the Greeks. 
New York: American Book Co., 1924, pp. 
146-150, 157-162, 221-223. 

S. B. and M. S. Harding, Old World Back- 
ground to American History. New York: 
Scott, Foresman, 1919, pp. 39-43. 

Extra assignments for good workers: 

g. If you send fifteen cents to the address 
below you can obtain pictures to make a 
collection showing Greek statues and 
buildings. 

The Perry Picture Company, Malden, 
Massachusetts. 

Perhaps you can find other illustrations 
too. 

10. Visit the public library to see a re- 
production of a famous Greek statue. Do 
they resemble our modern statues? 


TEstT 


Wi EN, it seemed to the teacher that 


the pupils had completed the activ- 
ities of the worksheet, achievement tests of 
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the objective type were given the class. The 
tests were supplied in mimeographed form 
with more than one type of reaction re- 
quired for each item being tested. Sample 
items are: 

1. Underline the best answer to each 
statement: The Greeks lived in disunited 
communities because: 

They had no common language 

They were naturally warlike 

The mountains made communication 

difficult 

They had different religious views 

2. True-False answers: 

__The theater was of great importance to 
the lives of the Greeks. 

The Persians had a democratic form of 
government. 

3. Matching: 

a. Alexandria - noblest building in 
Greece. 

b. Acropolis a center of Greek learning. 
c. Parthenon called the heart of Athens. 

4. Onan outline map write the following 
names at their proper locations: 
Mediterranean Sea Egypt 
Aegean Sea Asia Minor 
Athens Persia 
Sparta Macedonia 

5. Underscore the word that accurately 
completes the sentence: 

The man who carried Greek ideas into the 
East was (Phidias Xerxes Philip Alex- 
ander). 

6. Complete the following sentence with 
the correct date: 

The battle of Marathon was fought in 
B.C. 

7. Here is a list of important events. 
Put (1) in front of the thing that happened 
first and (2) before the thing that hap- 
pened next, etc.: 
..The Greeks defeated the Persians at 
Salamis. 
—Philip of Macedonia invaded Greece. 
—The Greeks carried on the Trojan War. 
—Pericles was leader of Athens. 

8. (Test on historical terms and vocab- 


ulary.) 





ORGANIZATION AND RECITATION 


HE pupil prepared for the first time for 
tb recitation after he had given proof, 
through the tests and his studying, that he 
knew about the story to be discussed. Since 
some sort of a coherent organization was 
necessary to aid the pupils in summarizing 
their findings, the teacher and the class 
worked out an outline of the unit. The 
teacher put the main divisions on the 
board with the class suggesting the sub- 
topics. Using the outline as a guide two 
class periods were given to an oral discus- 
sion of the story. Ideally, each child would 
have told the whole story. Actually each 
child gave any phase of the unit for which 
he was asked. Criticism and questioning 
followed each oral recitation in an attempt 
to bring out the core of the unit and to clar- 
ify the story in detail before proceeding to 
the next unit. 


COMMENT ON THE UNIT 


N conclusion, it may be said that carry- 
| ing through this unit of learning was 
clearly of value to the children. They were 
guided by the exercises to find for them- 
selves the answers to their problems. As 
they mastered the worksheet step by step 
their interest and self-confidence were 
stimulated. The history period became one 
of thinking and working rather than one of 
mere recalling. The growth of the pupil, 
mentally, was a satisfaction to the teacher. 
The importance of thinking in the edu- 
cative process has never been questioned, 
but to set up the conditions which exact, 
promote, and test the power to think has 
ever been a difficult task. The freedom from 
daily recitations in this unit of work per- 
mitted the teacher to guide effectively the 
pupils in their studying, giving individual 
assistance to those pupils in need of it and 
encouraging a few to follow special interests 
beyond the minimum requirements. The 
result of the whole procedure approached 
more closely real worth than the more tradi- 
tional methods have seemed to accomplish. 
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Teaching Current Events 


ANNA W. PIERSON 





HE study of current events may be im- 
portant, but it is not easy to organize. 


If procedure is mechanical, and discus- 
sion superficial, even significant happen- 
ings may become merely boring. Informed 
discussion and much pupil effort and par- 
ticipation are necessary, if continuing in- 
terest is to be achieved. With these, how- 
ever, the rewards need not be confined to 
the information—often of merely passing 
importance—which is acquired in the proc- 
ess. In our school, a private school with 
only ninety pupils in the four high-school 
classes, the difficulties of providing ade- 
quate attention to current events are no 
doubt the same as in most others, large or 
small. Since in any one year a small propor- 
tion of the students are taking courses in 
any of the social studies, only those few 
can have the benefit of classroom attention 
to world events. Surely if such study is 
worth while some further provision must 
be made. 

The organization that has successfully 
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Teachers and administrators agree 
that pupils should keep up with cur- 
| rent events and be informed about 
world affairs. In this article the head 
of the history department of The Ellis 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, de- 
scribes a method for obtaining the 
participation of all pupils in the plan- 
ning and conduct of this part of the 
social-studies program. 
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met our needs could easily be adapted to 
larger or smaller schools, or even to a single 
class. We have aimed not only to arouse in- 
terest and thought on the affairs of the 
world and to promote an unprejudiced 
point of view but also to develop ability 
in organizing and presenting material for 
a group and to stimulate ability in leader- 
ship. In arousing an interest in world af- 
fairs we have been successful beyond any 
point we had thought possible; and in our 
other aims we have made some very real 
progress. 


NSTEAD of making the study of cur- 
| rent events a mere appendage to a 
social-studies or history class it has been 
developed into an integral part of the 
school program, in which the entire upper 
school, the ninth through the twelfth 
grade, participates. These ninety girls are 
divided into four groups, and to each 
group is assigned one of four arbitrary sec- 
tions of the earth surface, the United States 
of America, the Americas excluding the 
United States, Europe, and Asia. Africa 
has been included in the consideration of 
Europe on the ground of European coloni- 
zation and interest there. Each group has a 
separate parliamentary organization and a 
separate scheme of preparation, so that 
there is a very definite allocation of respon- 
sibility for good, and for poor, presentation 
of current topics. In the middle of the year 
the groups exchange world divisions, lest 
one group shofild be overworked while an- 
other has too little to do, and lest one group 
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should profit while another is handicapped 
by the inherent interest of what is happen- 
ing in the world. 

Although in each group there are stu- 
dents from each year, it has been customary 
to choose the leaders from the twelfth grade 
and the sub-leaders from the eleventh 
grade, since these girls must be capable of 
getting their groups together, assigning 
topics, and assuming responsibility for the 
talks being ready at the specified times. In 
the event of the illness or absence of an 
assigned speaker, the leaders must be able 
to present the talk for her, although of 
course it can not be expected that in such a 
case the talk would be so complete or so 
carefully prepared as if the speaker orig- 
inally chosen were present. Furthermore, 
with some help from the teachers in charge 
of the groups, the leaders and sub-leaders 
do most of the preliminary work of decid- 
ing upon topics and finding material. On 
Monday afternoons during the daily school 
study hour, the leaders and sub-leaders 
meet with the teacher to plan topics for dis- 
cussion on the following Friday morning. 
They bring this discussion their own 
suggestions for topics and their own 
knowledge c* available materials, gleaned 
from the reaaing they have already done in 
the current magazines and newspapers in 
the school library and at home. 


N the basis of their available infor- 

mation and some advice from the 
teacher, they agree on the program for the 
next Friday morning and work out the de- 
tails. There are certain variations in such a 
program. Sometimes, for instance, there 
may be nothing of special interest happen- 
ing in one of these divisions of the earth 
surface, so that group will have nothing to 
present for the week. On the other hand, 
some particular event may seem of such 
absorbing interest that the whole meeting 
is devoted to its consideration, and thus one 
group will have the responsibility for the 
entire program. Different angles of the 
topic may be presented by more than one 


student, or, if the subject lends itself to 
such a treatment, the presentation may take 
the form of a debate. Since each group con- 
sists of girls of different ages and of different 
abilities, careful account must be taken of 
the gap between the dull girl in the ninth 
grade and the brilliant girl in the twelfth 
grade. Therefore in order to direct thought 
and study of the questions the leaders make 
notes concerning available material in 
books, magazines, and newspapers. They 
also devise questions to guide the speakers 
in their own preparation and those to guide 
the general discussion in which the whole 
group will participate. 


ITH a good deal of care they choose 

the girls to prepare and present the 
talks. Each week this represents an oppor- 
tunity for two or three girls, perhaps four, 
to develop their ability as public speakers 
and to gain assurznce; and the circum- 
stances of the opportunity are of very real 
importance. The amount of work involved, 
the background required for the talk, and 
the age and ability of the student are all 
considered when assigning a talk to a par- 
ticular girl. To assign too difficult a sub- 
ject to a student would defeat our own pur- 
pose, as would assigning to a girl without 
proper self-confidence any subject that took 
all her ability to prepare. In order to over- 
come self-consciousness in talking to a 
large group it is desirable for a speaker to 
have complete assurance of her entire 
knowledge of a topic. To assign too easy a 
subject to an able but lazy girl may be 
equally disastrous. With some guidance, 
student judgment on such points as these 
works out surprisingly well. It is good for 
the undertaking, and it is good for the stu- 
dents. 

On Tuesday morning the four groups 
meet in that period before the beginning of 
classes which is known in many schools as 
opening exercises. The leader presides in 
parliamentary fashion. She gives a brief 
outline of the part the group will take in 
the next Friday morning meeting, tells 
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where the material can be found, and dic- 
tates the questions that will be the basis for 
the prepared talk and for the general dis- 
cussion. She then announces the names of 
the students chosen for talks. 

During the week the leaders and sub- 
leaders do a good deal of follow-up work. 
They must see that sometime before Friday 
the speakers of their group report their 
preparation and plan of presentation to 
the teacher in charge in order to get ap- 
proval or help, if necessary. On Friday 
morning also they must see that their 
speakers are present and ready for their 
talks. The leaders vary in their enthusiasm 
and ability in doing all this, as also, do 
the speakers; but the responsibility of the 
leaders is a practical help to the teacher and 
a real agent of development to the leaders. 


Pe Friday morning the first half hour 


of the day is devoted to a current- 
events meeting in the auditorium. Each 
leader formally introduces to the student 
body the speaker of her group. After each 
talk the teacher leads the discussion and 
clears up any uncertainties or inaccuracies 
that may have arisen. The discussion is gen- 
eral, since all those members of the group 
not assigned to special talks are required to 
read one or more articles on the topic and 
be prepared to enter the discussion. 


HERE are some outside speakers, and 
b pomarstien4 a teacher talks to the school. 
For instance, when, some time ago, one of 
the sub-leaders proposed that we should 


consider the coming election in England, 
its importance and its differences from our 
own election, it was found that no all- 
inclusive material was at hand, and no stu- 
dent had enough background to present it. 
Therefore the teacher, at the request of 
the leaders, undertook to explain the sub- 
ject to the meeting on the next Friday. Once 
every month there is an outside speaker to 
present some topic of broadening interest. 
This may be a discussion of physical and 
mental health by a physician, of some new 
book of interest and importance to the stu- 
dents, or of current movies and plays by an 
eminent local newspaper columnist. The 
subjects have never been limited and in 
fact have ranged over the large area of pos- 
sible student interest. Anything has been 
regarded as pertinent which would help 
the students to be well-informed and in- 
terested in the world. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Some related discussion of current events 
teaching will be found in Rolla M. Tryon, 
The Teaching of History in Junior and 
Senior High Schools (Boston: Ginn, 1921), 
chap. x, “Teaching Current Events in Con- 
nection with High-School History’; Arthur 
C. and David H. Bining, Teaching the 
Social Studies in Secondary Schools (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1935), chap. xiii, “The 
Teaching of Current Events’; and Regi- 
nald §. Kimball, Current Events Instruc- 
tion—-with chapters by Paul Klapper . . 
Daniel C. Knowlton ... Roy W. Hatch 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1929). 














Historical Sources and the Teaching of 


Social Studies 


KATHARINE TAYLOR 





1E question of how to teach history is 
being ardently discussed today. In 
fact, in some quarters there is question 
as to whether history should be taught at 
all. That all-inclusive, as yet undefined 
term, social studies, covers a great many as- 
pects of human behaviour. Anthropology, 
economics, fine arts, and a dozen other sub- 
jects contribute fibres which are woven 
back and forth across a warp composed of 
present-day problems and of historical ma- 
terial. In the resultant fabric of thought it 
is often very difficult to discern any pattern. 
Teachers feel bewildered by its complexity. 
They wonder whether their high-school 
students are not even more bewildered, and, 
while they realize that their students re- 
spond with genuine interest, they face with 
some concern the problem of effective 
training in methods of study. 
This confusion is normal in the early 
stages of new ways of teaching. Of course 
great scholars in the field of history have 








Of readily available source material 
adapted to use in secondary schools we 
have none too much, especially for 
economic, social, and cultural develop- 
ment. In this brief statement the chair- 
man of the History Reference Council 
calls attention to the objectives and 
policies that govern its efforts to pub- 
lish useful material for classroom use. 
From time to time other organizations 
will be invited to discuss their publish- 


ing program. 
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always, of necessity, crossed the boundaries 
of specific subjects. It is inevitable that a 
historian of wide background and philo- 
sophic mind should use range and imagina- 
tion in his study of human affairs. The very 
source material with which he is constantly 
dealing is itself often unclassified, because 
it is the expression of unclassifiable human 
experience. 

The rub has been that this wide range of 
experience itself, and of the best in scholar- 
ship, has not yet successfully, or sufficiently, 
permeated the field of textbook writing for 
young students. As a rule, elementary- 
school and high-school history textbooks 
have been too narrow in subject matter, 
too separated from sources or from the 
sense of life itself, too sentimentalized, or 
too facile and opinionated. Recently the 
tenor of history texts and supplementary 
reading for children has markedly im- 
proved, but at the same time the whole 
field of history teaching has begun to 
undergo such radical changes that the 
printed material is unable to keep the pace. 

High schools and elementary schools are 
everywhere experimenting in social studies. 
The Progressive Education Association's 
eight-year experiment in secondary educa- 
tion has fostered a variety of new ap- 
proaches to history teaching, and the Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum of 
the same association has been for years con- 
ducting specialized studies in this field. 
Schools are paying more and more atten- 
tion to the life and institutions of their own 
towns or of other typical American com- 
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munities. They are studying them in their 
present aspects as well as historically. They 
are concerned with national problems of 
government and of economic adjustment, 
such as social security, the relation of fed- 
eral to local government, the rights and 
obligations of the individual in relation to 
government. Teachers realize that high- 
school students cannot do comprehensive 
work in intricate fields. Yet they are con- 
vinced that young people must begin to 
look at some of the problems the adult 
world is facing. 

There is danger in this type of study for 
high-school pupils, the danger of shallow, 
opinionated thinking, the danger of vague, 
unco-ordinated technique of study, the 
danger of accumulating historical back- 
ground that is too chaotic and fragmentary 
to be of real use. Yet intelligent teachers 
should not be deterred from experiment- 
ing, for experimentation is greatly needed 
for sound progress in teaching. 

One of the safeguards for such experi- 
menting is the use of reliable source ma- 
terial. Source material is as various as 
experience itself. For the teacher feeling 
his way along untried paths of teaching, the 
sound analysis of sources, in this day of 
violent but casually formed opinions, is 
essential. Young students, also, need to 
learn how to use sources effectively, even 
if only in very limited quantities. For it is 
more than probable that the textbooks of 
the near future either will contain much 
source material, or will require it as a 
necessary supplement to their use. This is 
the tendency in teaching today, not only in 
the broader field of social studies but in the 
field of ‘‘straight history” as well. 

Ten years ago the History Reference 
Council ' began to publish source material 
for elementary and high-school use. In close 
association with member schools, commit- 
tees of teachers, and experts in teaching 
social studies, it has accumulated source 
material, in convenient units, covering a 


110 Longfellow Park, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
The Council welcomes inquiries as to its sources. 


wide range of carefully chosen subject mat- 
ter. It has worked out a flexible filing 
scheme and has published a cumulative 
index. 

The Council's bulletin, Sources, lends 
itself readily to the increasingly current 
practice of special topic writing, as well as 
to regular classroom use. Thus the numbers 
issued during the last ten years include, for 
instance, the testimony of eye-witnesses and 
other contemporaries on guilds, routes of 
commerce and travel, and medieval art 
and architecture (with large scale illustra- 
tions); also notable series on the industrial 
revolution in England with its sequel of 
emigration, and on the development of 
democracy in America. 

The Council is alive to the changing 
trends of historical thought, and, without 
following mere fads, studies new problems, 
each from a fresh point of view. It has met 
the current interest in propaganda with a 
program on freedom of the press and the 
formation of public opinion. 

No teacher of social studies will over- 
look the value of such a publication in in- 
troducing the pupil to sources. The original 
material which makes up the bulk of each 
issue, makes events more vivid than any 
summary account can do; and, while the li- 
brary facilities at the disposal of the Council 
at Harvard make its sound scholarship 
possible, the material in Sources is presented 
simply and in a way to stimulate independ- 
ent thought and work. 

Thus the Council, it seems to me, offers 
the kind of material teachers are constantly 
looking for, a series of varied and brief 
units of historical source material with 
careful bibliography and notes. It should 
prove a very useful bulwark to the hun- 
dreds of history and social-studies teachers 
who are convinced that éven secondary- 
school students should become familiar 
with the life of the people of different his- 
torical periods, not merely through text- 
book summaries, but through what these 
people themselves say. 
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INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS 


ANY changes have 

American economic thought since 

the publication of Veblen’s Theory 
of the Leisure Class in 1899. The growing 
popularity of institutional economics is 
one of these changes. We are tending to 
think more and more in terms of evolution- 
ary processes, of behavior, and of methods 
of controlling and co-ordinating economic 
variables. The strongest influence among 
the many factors responsible for the rise 
of this method has come from Thorstein 
Veblen, one of the most brilliant thinkers 
in social science of all time; but he is not 
the only great American associated with 
the renascence of institutionalism in this 
country. Like Veblen, the work of John R. 
Commons reaches back into the past gener- 
ation and has only recently been given, by 
his own hand, a brilliant recapitulation. 
Both names have figured prominently in 
economic literature of 1934 and 1935; both 
men belong more to the present than to a 
past generation. Before considering, first, 
the literary developments linked with the 


occurred in 





————— ———+ 





In the first half of this article the 
author, a member of the department 
of economics of Columbia College, 
Columbia University, reviewed some 
of the recent contributions to eco- 
nomic thought in the fields of descrip- 
tive, equilibrium, and Marxist eco- 
nomics. 
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Veblen revival in particular, and, second, 
some apparent differences between these 
two great leaders, a few words about Veb- 
len’s basic ideas may not be out of place. 
The publication of the Leisure Class 
gained for its author a reputation as an 
extraordinarily competent satirist. It 
was not until his remarkable essays on 
method ! appeared that he created a stir 
among academic economists. The unex- 
pected challenge of this new kind of rebel 
in economic thought could not be ignored 
—at least for a time. Economic theory had 
been dominated by the superb “equilib- 
rium” synthesis of Alfred Marshall. To 
most of those who fell under the spell of 
that great book, Principles of Economics, 
economic theory had all but reached the 
definitive stage. To Veblen it was all sterile. 
An economics of equilibrium was held to 
be unreal, because it was supported by pre- 
Darwinian and, therefore, false premises. 
Non-theological evolution, natural selec- 
tion, and a realistic psychology were Veb- 
len’s principal postulates. From these he 
deduced the subject matter of economics to 
be a detached study of the life process of a 
community or, more specifically, a knowl- 
edge of the “cumulatively caused”’ changes 
in economic institutions (prevailing habits 
of thought). Social change, to Veblen, was 
merely a “drift of habituation,” an uncon- 


1 The Place of Science in Modern Civilization. New 
York: Huebsch, 1919; title essay first published in 
American Journal of Sociology, March, 1906; essay on 
“Why Is Economics Not an Evolutionary Science?” first 
published in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, July, 


1898. 
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scious shifting in the fabric of social habits. 

secause of this he could never accept 
Marxist dialectics, since they impute to 
events a purposive meaning that, according 
to revolutionary standards of science, they 
could not possess. Veblen’s materialism was 
mechanical, not dialectical. 


HE essays defined the standards and 

methods of a modern economic science. 
The Theory of Business Enterprise* and 
his later works applied them. The dis- 
crepancy between the institutions “‘busi- 
ness enterprise” and “machine industry,” 
and the divergent habits of thought they 
engender, compose the central thesis of 
Veblen’s entire work. Business enterprise, 
he found, thwarts the full operation of the 
machine process, suppresses the “instinct of 
workmanship,” and imposes an artificial 
economy of scarcity upon the “underlying 
population.” In these acute observations is 
to be found the key to many current prob- 
lems as well as the inspirational source of 
the “age of plenty” studies of recent years. 
The reception to Business Enterprise and 
even his later works was not enthusiastic. 
For some time he enjoyed no great follow- 


ing. 


T is quite different now. Several im- 
| portant factors have contributed toward 
a wider recognition of Veblen’s genius. 
The drift of events is one of these. Many of 
his deductive observations and predictions 
have been confirmed by circumstances. His 
theories of credit, crisis, absentee owner- 
ship, and his unconventional pronounce- 
ments about the normality of depression 
and the decadence of business enterprise 
have excited a good deal of interest. A dis- 
illusioned public has been prompted to 
turn to him for enlightenment and diver- 
sion. The sensational vogue of technocracy 
made a best seller of The Engineers and the 
Price System.® Interest in his ideas evi- 


“New York: Scribner’s, 1904. 
“ New York: Huebsch, 1921. 


dently has undergone a “cumulative” 
growth. 

Another factor is the brilliantly success- 
ful series of accomplishments performed by 
a small group of disciples who years ago 
understood the penetrating insight of Veb- 
len and who would not let his name perish. 
Without accepting all his doctrines, many 
adopted his method and extended or mod- 
ified it to fit their own objectives. Although 
a small number of the “older” economists 
admired him, it was to the younger genera- 
tion that Veblen had the strongest appeal. 
The latest works of John M. Clark and 
other economic skeptics reveal a strong 
Veblen influence; but most of all his eco- 
nomic theory has been kept alive by such 
men as Stuart Chase, George Soule, Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell, and Wesley C. Mitchell, 
whose application of his key concept “‘cu- 
mulative change” to an analysis of business 
cycles is well known. A third factor is the 
publication of an exceliznt biography of 
Veblen. What was said of Franz Mehring’s 
Karl Marx is equally true of this book. It 
is the only biographical account of the man 
and his ideas worthy of serious considera- 
tion. Without it we could not understand 
so well the historical origins of Veblen ideas 
and how they were developed, not to men- 
tion the richness of his personality and the 
breadth of his learning. 

The publication of a volume of miscel- 
laneous essays by Veblen®™ is a tribute to 
the growing respect in which his name is 
held. These essays, written at various times 
and on a wide range of topics, bring out 
his critical insight to best advantage. Be- 
cause of his social criticism he has been 
called the American Marx. Although the 
post-war essays show an increasing interest 
in the dynamics of social change and an un- 
disguised sympathy toward Russia, he never 
relinquished his Darwinism. As a result, his 


analysis could never follow the same logical 


”]. Dorfman, Thorstein Veblen and His America. 
New York: Viking, 1934. 

" Essays in our Changing Order. New York: Viking, 
1934- 
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paths as Marxism. Again, there is no theory 
of revolution in Veblen. His “soviet of 
technicians’”” would involve no revolution 
at all in the Marxian sense. Any sudden 
change in institutions would arise less from 
class exploitation than from a repressed 
instinct of workmanship. The Marxists 
themselves claim that Veblen is useful only 
for “superstructural” analysis. 


URNING for a moment to the other 
j pose of institutional thought men- 
tioned above, the publication of John R. 
Commons’ [nstitutional Economics* and of 
his autobiography, Myself, is a_ timely 
event. Like many of the younger set of 
institutionalists, he wishes to “save capital- 
ism by making it good.” His long record of 
liberalism in social legislation and in han- 
dling ideas has well prepared him for his 
definitive statement on the scope and func- 
tion of economics. Around the term “‘trans- 
action,” chosen by him as the basic unit of 
economic behavior, he has worked out an 
elaborate historical and conceptual analy- 
sis. This long and difficult treatment of in- 
stitutional economics contrasts with the 
simplicity of his definition of it, which be- 
comes “collective action in control of in- 
dividual action.” Of his two divisions of 
economics, the first part, a study of the 
evolution of court decisions restricting in- 
dividual enterprise, was covered in Legal 
Foundations of Modern Capitalism™ about 
twelve years ago. The second part, involv- 
ing a study of the evolutionary changes in 
economic concepts with respect to collective 
action from Locke’s time, is found in his 
Institutional Economics. So both Com- 
mons and Veblen conceive economics as an 
evolutionary science but in somewhat dif- 
ferent senses. 

In this age of expanding state func- 
tions and controls, Commons’ book should 
be most useful to the statesman and re- 
former. To economic theory it renders a 





"New York: Macmillan, 1934. 


"New York: Macmillan, 1924. 


special service by throwing light on the re- 
lationship between institutional and “‘ortho- 
dox” economics. Commons combines his 
evolutionary study with a “revised” theory 
of value and other conventional categories. 
His aim has never been to drive a wedge 
between institutional and other schools but 
to give “‘collective action” its due place in 
economic theory. It was otherwise with 
Veblen, who failed to perceive the com- 
patibility between a realistic price analysis 
and a study of long range trends. 


LTHOUGH Veblen himself never ex- 
plicitly prescribed reforms, institu- 
tionalism has become associated with pro- 
gressive action. The members of the 
younger group have broadened the scope of 
its meaning. Typical of the writings of 
Tugwell, the instrumentalist, is his Battle 
for Democracy.™* His central thesis, which 
is scarcely original, is that free competition 
can no longer be relied upon to guarantee 
economic democracy. The logical “sequi- 
tur” is to make social control the key to the 
rediscovery of democracy. As an “engineer 
of transition” he is striving by peaceful 
means to drive the foundation for a new 
social order. Virtually the same philosophy 
is expressed with equal force and conviction 
but with considerably less brilliance by 
Arthur B. Adams. 


ECONOMY OF ABUNDANCE 


EBLEN’S social criticism has been 
V given quantitative verification by the 
studies of the “Age of Plenty” writers. This 
group poses the question of what quantity 
of goods would be produced by the full 
utilization of our productive capacity. An 
attempt is made to make their studies real- 
istic by throwing this problem against a 
background of an estimate of consumers’ 
needs. So the vital question becomes the 
one of whether the United States has the 


“ New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1935. 


“Our Economic Revolution. Norman: Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press, 1933. 
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means of producing enough to elevate the 
standard of living of all the people to a 
decent level. The answers are almost unan- 
imously affirmative. 


TUART CHASE, in a long series of 
publications beginning many years 
ago, has shown with forceful clarity the 
appalling wastes of our present economic 
order and how these wastes could be elim- 
inated, if it were possible to apply the 
rationality of engineering and accountancy 
to the use of American technology, labor, 
management, and resources. In one of his 
more recent books,®* the same theme is de- 
veloped with consummate skill. The rem- 
edy, however, is indefinite. Reliance upon 
a greater centralization of governmental 
powers is the rather vaguely defined cure. 
It seems that all the prophets of plenty, like 
Chase, describe the good but are somewhat 
hazy about the means of getting there. That 
Chase recognizes the need of working out a 
solution, since the problem itself has been 
well treated, is proven in his latest work.** 
The emphasis shifts completely to a study 
of the techniques of control which he treats 
both empirically and analytically. 

The assertion that the ambitious under- 
taking of Harold Loeb and associates®™ sur- 
passes all “age of plenty” investigations is 
not to speak disparagingly of others. In- 
dividuals like Chase are handicapped by 
the limited resources for fact finding at 
their disposal. The novel inductive method 
applied by Loeb to studying productive 
capacity was carried out by a large staff of 
engineers and economists. The multitude 
of these findings was integrated with a pre- 
determined estimate of consumers’ needs, 
the “liberal budget.” All parts were welded 
together into a consistent whole. Yet the 


methodology, however useful as a pattern 


"Economy of Abundance. New York: Macmillan, 
1934- 

" Government in Business. New York: Macmillan, 
1935- 

™ National Survey of Potential Productive Capacity, 
op. cit. 


for other broad investigations, is incidental 
to the main purpose of discovering what 
additions to capacity might be necessary to 
provide a standard of reasonable abundance 
for all—a truly “American” standard. If 
their analysis is correct, a surprisingly small 
addition to present equipment could satisfy 
these requirements. Incidentally, this study 
is not a consciously planned attempt to re- 
vive the abortive technocratic movement of 
a few years ago. 


N some ways the Loeb analysis may be re- 
| garded as an answer to the other “abun- 
dance” books. The Columbia University 
report claimed that about one-half our 
capacity was in use in 1929, a much less 
conservative estimate than that made by 
the Brookings group” of only one-fifth ex- 
isting in idleness. But the “National Sur- 
vey” maintains that our capacity in the 
boom years could have expanded output 
(in value) by eighty per cent, or in 1929 to 
$136,000,000,000. The wide discrepancy 
between these estimates is not to be taken 
as a precise measure of the comparative 
merits of the two studies. The Brookings 
experts set definite limitations to their 
work and, at the same time, were guilty of 
many errors and oversights. As far as it 
goes, it is a useful survey but it does not 
give a true picture of America’s real capac- 
ity. The approach of the Loeb survey is 
quite different. It tells us what we might 
have if America were a functional society. 
The broad sweep of their analysis, its 
wealth of facts, its recognition of the rapid 
changes going on about us, and its more 
effective treatment of consumption make it 
superior to all others in spite of its short- 
comings. This is not meant to deprecate the 
admirable second volume of the Brookings 


“Report of the Columbia University Commission 
on Economic Reconstruction. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1934. 


” E. G. Nourse and associates. America’s Capacity to 
Produce. Washington: Brookings Institution, 1934, the 
first of a series of, four volumes on “Income and Eco- 
nomic Progress.” 
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series,°' in which are found excellent quan- 
titative summaries of income distribution 
and the sources of capital accumulation. 


HERE is clear implication of a need for 
Wadiheaien of our institutions in the 
writings of Chase and Loeb. The four 
Brookings volumes, representing another 
wing of the “plenty” school, show their 
readers the road to abundance as one which 
will involve no social change at all. “Eco- 
nomic progress without the cost of revolu- 
tion” they believe to be within our grasp. 
These four volumes constitute a unit, 
though each one renders an account that 
can stand by itself. The first three have 
already been mentioned but in order to 
understand the significance of the trend re- 
flected by these books a summary of their 
inter-relationships must be given. High 
concentration of income, discussed in the 
second volume, was held to be the reason 
for over-investment and the 20 per cent of 
unused capacity in 1929. The third in- 
quiry®? was undertaken to meet the argu 
ment that it made no difference as far as 
capacity was concerned whether money was 
saved or spent. Pointing again to maldis- 
tribution as the cause, the Brookings ex- 
perts show by empirical proofs that 
investments are no longer governed by 
saving, nor is saving governed by consump- 
tion or by the interest rate. Here is further 
evidence of the breakdown of the auto- 
matic order. 

The final volume® contains the pro- 
posals for restoring balance and for raising 
the standard of living of the people. The 
solution involves a redistribution of in- 
come indirectly by changing the conditions 
of effective demand for goods. The use of 
the taxing power as an agency for redis- 


“M. Leven, H. G. Moulton, and C. A. Warburton, 
America’s Capacity to Consume. Washington: .Brook- 
ings Institution, 1934. 


* H. G. Moulton, Formation of Capital. Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1935. 

“H. G. Moulton, Income and Economic Progress. 
Washington: Brookings Institution, 1935. 


tribution is condemned. Of the two alter- 
natives propused, raising wages or lowering 
prices, the former is rejected on the rather 
flimsy grounds that it would benefit only 
wage earners. There remains the policy of 
lowering prices to accord with diminished 
costs that accompany technical progress. 
Thus all classes would benefit from full 
utilization of capacity. The success of this 
plan depends upon persuading an en- 
lightened capitalist class to lower prices 
since competition has failed to do this. 
“The only trouble with capitalism is the 
capitalists,” they argue. Admirable as the 
analysis is, the “remedy” raises grave 
doubts. It is not probable that business 
organizations that have for so long a time 
held prices up by monopoly or by agree- 
ment will be easily persuaded to let them 
down. Perhaps with a strong labor move- 
ment to protect wage standards, a powerful 
consumers’ organization, and a government 
willing to throw its force against price- 
fixing tactics the suggestion would prove 
practicable. The road to plenty described 
by this important series of books runs in a 
counter direction to those followed by 
other writers who are looking toward in- 
creasing social control. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


CONOMIC planning, as one agency of 
F co-ordinating economic processes, has 
received much attention. Successful plan- 
ning in the U. S. S. R. as evidence of the 
effectiveness of organized controls has pro- 
vided one of the major roots of the plan- 
ning idea in western nations. Doubtless the 
experiences of business and laboring peo- 
ple with concerted corporate effort on a 
large scale and the discipline of mass pro- 
duction methods provided other sources. 
The firm conviction that the old order can 
never be resuscitated crops up again in the 
planning literature. A lucid treatment of 
the transition toward planning, of which 
the New Deal is a primitive expression, has 
come from the pen of George Henry 
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Soule. Just where the “coming revolu- 
tion’’ will take us he has not said. 

In any discussion on economic planning 
certain important questions arise. It is plan- 
ning for whom and for what objective? Cur- 
tailment of output by monopolists is one 
type of planning. The fascist state is an- 
other species, whose purpose is frankly ac- 
knowledged to be the preservation of a 
reactionary capitalism. A third kind of 
planning, such as the Russian, exists—the- 
oretically at least—for the benefit of the 
masses. Virtually all the best recent works 
on planning agree that the goal to be cher- 
ished is a planned society for workers’ and 
consumers’ welfare. 


HE emphasis in current thinking on 
This subject seems to be changing. The 
engineering approach developed by per- 
sons like Loeb and Chase is necessary to 
show what our productive equipment 
could do if the contradictions of an un- 
planned order were removed. Other writers 
are attempting to build an economic and 
political analysis of planning upon this 
foundation. A praiseworthy and _ typical 
example is the work of Barbara (Adam) 
Wootton.” The fundamental issue, posed 
by the title, is appraised strictly from the 
economic viewpoint. While there could 
not be a more convincing defense of plan- 
ning than this, the book, nevertheless, fails 
to bring us nearer to an understanding of 
the kind of governmental and administra- 
tive framework a planned régime in Eng- 
land and the United States might have. 

That such a problem is important and, 
as yet, unsolved is proved by the discussion 
centering around the question of whether 
capitalism can plan for the general welfare. 
The ex cathedra negative of Rexford G. 
Tugwell in a paper published in 1931 has 
not settled the issue. Since that date many 


“The Coming American Revolution. New York: 
Macmillan, 1934. 


* Plan or No Plan. New York: Farrar, 1935. 


“Planning and the Institution of Laissez Faire,” 
imerican Economic Review Supplement, 1932. 


authors have grappled with this problem, 
complicated still more by the varying inter- 
pretations to which it is susceptible. The 
trend of thinking now reflects a rather gen- 
eral recognition that the institutions of cap- 
italism must be modified, or, in the opinion 
of many, completely swept aside as a price 
for the benefits of planning. Part IV of the 
Columbia University report deals with 
“cautious steps toward a planned econ- 
omy.” After pointing out the impossibility 
of escape from more social control, it offers 
the significant observation that govern- 
ment control will not stamp out initiative. 
This is a “cautious step” indeed. Mrs 
Wootton, recommending public control, 
suggests a scheme by which the vested in- 
terests may gradually be retired. Paul 
Douglas® runs into the logical snag de- 
scribed by Tugwell, when he attempts to 
conserve the best features of capitalism and 


-at the same time set up a planned order. In 


the end, he escapes from a logical impasse 
by proposing nationalization of key in- 
dustries and of banking. Soule has often 
shown that effective control of economic 
forces must be “administrative,” which 
means virtual government ownership. The 
New Deal, capitalism's attempt to plan for 
profit, as his Coming Revolution shows, 
succeeded only in revealing the contradic- 
tions of capitalism. 

Even more outspoken are the books of 
G. D. H. Cole,** and of Mary Fleddérus 
and Mary Van Kleeck.® Cole’s compre- 
hensive volume, both expository and prop- 
agandist in character, is based upon the 
work of the “abundance” writers and force- 
fully expounds his reasons for believing 
that any compromise between effective 
planning and the institution of capitalism 
is bound to fail. The majority of writers 
who contribute to the second of these books 
frankly rebel against a system, the logic of 


* Controlling Depressions. New York: Norton, 1935. 

“G. D. H. Cole, Economic Planning. New York: 
Knopf, 1935. 

"On Economic Planning ed. by M. Fleddérus and 
M. Van Kleeck. New York: Covici, Friede, 1935. 
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which compels an economy of scarcity. 
Therefore, it can do nothing else but sound 
a revolutionary note, subdued somewhat by 
stressing the peaceful brand of revolution 
made up of popular front elements. 

One very important aspect of planning, 
the development of natural and human re- 
sources of particular areas, notably the TVA, 
has been taken out of the realm of discussion 
and has become public policy. A series of 
government publications provides the basis 
for systematic study of national and local 
planning for total utilization of resources. 
The report of the National Resources 
Board summarizes experience with local 
planning bodies.7° A good example of the 
useful work by individual states is described 
by John Maclachlan.”! But natural wealth 
is blindly indifferent to political bounda- 
ries. Progress in the direction of applying 
intelligence to the use of resources calls for 
regional co-operation. What the economist 
can contribute to this cause is shown in an 
excellent book by H. W. Odum." The fed- 
eral government has lent its resources to a 
study of regional problems in such things 
as its Appalachian report, TVA literature, 
and drought committee reports. 


ANY approaches to reform have been 
M briefly reviewed. The differences 
among some of them—such as institutional, 
instrumental, “aged plenty,”’ and economic 
planning—are very thin, if they exist at 
all. However, these shades of differences 
have been useful in trying to delineate 
main currents of thought. It is impossible 
to consider all types of suggestions for re- 
form. Some reflect no significant trend of 
thought; others reveal little or no thought at 
all. Yet passing reference should be made 
to those analyst-reformers who believe the 

” State Planning, a Review of Activities and Progress. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1935. 

" Mississippi: Present and Potential. Chapel Hill: 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1934. 


"Southern Regions of the United States. Chapel 
Hill: Univ..of North Carolina Press, 1936. 


private or public finances to be the key 
factor in co-ordinating economic processes. 
Some favor control of credit; some would 
rely upon the taxing power and public ex- 
penditures; a third group advocates so- 
called ‘‘social credit.” The first group has 
been, in part, discussed above. Able as their 
analyses are, it is clear that state control over 
banking and credit, partial or complete, 
must be supplemented by other measures. 
The same is true of the use of the public 
finances. Heavy taxation of swollen incomes 
and other elements of surplus must be used 
in conjunction with other policies. With 
respect to the third set, little need be said. 
Popular interest in the social credit scheme 
has been revived by the depression and has 
become conspicuous as one of the unortho- 
dox “cults.” Those who believe that social 
change can be effected by manipulation of 
credit may well turn to the best summary 
available of Clifford H. Douglas's ideas," 
prepared by a disciple. 

The toil of organized groups toward co- 
ordinated productivity have been distress- 
ingly limited to national boundaries. It is 
now common to shrug shoulders about the 
crumbling of the mid-nineteenth century 
panacea of international laissez faire; but in 
condemning the old we fail to plan for a 
new. Most of us have made up our minds 
that the world will continue on the basis of 
separate national economies. Yet at the same 
time we realize that the delicate half-shaped 
structure of co-ordination is weakest at its 
most vital point; that while we organize 
production nationally we do not provide for 
or think about international co-ordination. 
The economist today who studies and 
teaches in things national, without trying to 
see projected on a world-screen the strug- 
gle of national or imperial economies 
against one another, fails to fulfill his obli- 
gations to readers and students. 


™ Douglas Manual of Social Credit, comp. by P. 
Mairet. New York: Coward-McCann, 1935. 
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KATHARINE ELIZABETH CRANE 





T the beginning of a new American 
administration it is relevant to con- 
sider Walter Lippmann’s “Issues 

Before the New Administration” in the 
Yale Review of Winter 1937. Although 
“there are many other questions, of course, 
which will receive more public attention,” 
his thesis is that the two most important 
issues at the moment lie in the management 
of recovery and in American policy in re- 
lation to external war. On the assumption, 
entirely warranted by past experience, that 
the issues that “seemed important to the po- 
litical strategists, or even interesting to the 
voters” will receive little attention during 
the next four years, Lippmann concludes 
that these campaign issues “will be settled 
one way if the promise of prosperity is ful- 
filled and maintained, in quite another way 
if it is not. And all the issues will be sub- 
merged or transformed beyond recognition 
if war breaks out in Europe or in Asia.” 
The policies of this country are important 
to ourselves and to the world in case of 
actual warfare and in the present situation 
of armed peace, in which shifting combina- 
tions of military powers have not yet crys- 
tallized into solid alliances, since the Ger- 
mans cannot rely on the support of Italy 
or the neutrality of Great Britain, the 
French do not trust Great Britain, the 
Russians distrust the French, and the Little 
Entente fears that in a pinch it will find 
itself bereft of Franco-Russian help. Aloof 
from all this and from the mad race to 
attract allies by means of increasing military 
strength, the United States have shown 


themselves wholly unwilling to be involved 
—even in the Far East. Although they, thus, 
cannot take direct political measures in- 
volving military commitments to avert war, 
nevertheless, they exercise indirect pressure 
in three ways: by the prestige of their ex- 
ample and of the development of a Pan- 
American international system, by present 
economic policy, and by what the European 
nations believe will be their policy in case 
of war. 


? E need not be over-modest in esti- 
mating the moral influence of a good 


125 


example. For an important part of 
the psychological preparation for war in 
Europe is the unremitting propaganda from 
Berlin and Moscow that there is an exclu- 
sive choice between fascism and communism 
and that it must be fought out at Armaged- 
don. The most effective answer to this prop- 
aganda is the example of a great nation at 
peace within itself, prospering under free 
institutions. . . . The policies which are 
being promoted by Secretary Hull have 
begun to assume great importance in the 
world. They point to the possibility of an 
international system which may be the prac- 
ticable alternative to the armed peace.” 
Europe must take into consideration the 
probable course of these United States at 
the outbreak of any war. If we elect to en- 
force our traditional neutral policy, the 
risks of attacking our commerce are very 
great. If we are persuaded to prohibit all 
trade with all+belligerents, the value of 
French and British navies will decrease 
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sharply, while that of the economic self- 
containment of Germany will increase. The 
prohibition of all trade with the “aggres- 
sor’ or of munitions, but not food and 
civilian supplies, would shift the balance 
each in its own way. It is nonsense to think 
that we can keep ourselves to ourselves. 
Whatever we do or decide to do affects the 
whole situation. 

Lippmann believes that in time of war 
our only possible course, then, would be to 
put ourselves on a war footing, both in 
order to protect whatever position of neu- 
trality we should elect to assume and to re- 
lieve the unemployment that would follow 
any radical prohibition of trade with bel- 
ligerents. 


with by the new administration lies in 
the attempts at control of the business cycle. 
Governmental acceptance of responsibility 
for any such control is a new development 
in American political thought. “It was only 
after the crash of 1929 that ‘recovery’ was 
accepted as a comprehensive responsibility 
of the central government, and President 
Hoover will be known to history, I think, 
as the man who first committed the federal 
government to this undertaking. . . . Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has continued, strengthened, 
and pushed forward what President Hoover 
initiated.” 

To accomplish its ends the government 
possesses such powerful instruments as the 
control of money and credit, the gold and 
silver prices as well as the issue of bank 
deposit money, of the discount rate, bank 
credit, and rates of interest. Moreover there 
has emerged a new conception of the pos- 
sible uses of the federal budget as a stabi- 
lizer by spending more and taxing less in 
hard times and spending less and taxing 
more in good times. Other methods of con- 
trol await complete development, princi- 
pally flexible tariffs to stabilize price levels 
and rate structures of railroads and utilities. 

The author adds that in Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration the federal reserve board, the 


Twit other major question to be dealt 


treasury, and the state department are domi- 
nated by men committed to these purposes; 
but that there are others of opposing views, 
many of them also in this administration 
and supported by the principal labor 
unions, some farmers, “busincss men who 
wish to escape from competition,” and the 
“disinterested humanitarians who desire 
by direct legal measures to improve the 
status of the poor and the overworked.” 
These are not convinced that such indirect 
fiscal measures alone can regulate the busi- 
ness cycles. They, therefore, advocate that 
the fiscal measures be assisted by legislation, 
co-operative but coercive organization, 
government-supported bargaining, govern- 
ment direction of wages, hours, working 
conditions, production schedules, and allo- 
cation of new capital. 


LASSICAL economists are given no 
C place in this discussion, with their grim 
conviction that the gigantic forces of eco- 
nomic laws have in no sense been harnessed 
by such measures. In spite of Lippmann’s 
unqualified assertion that it has been dem- 
onstrated here and in other countries that 
recovery can be induced by manipulation of 
money, credit, and the governmental bud- 
get, we ought to take careful account of the 
possible implications of his further admis- 
sion that grave difficulties lie ahead in “‘put- 
ting on the brakes” by raising interest rates 
and taxes while at the same time reducing 
public and private capital expenditures. 
“To be too late might let loose an uncon- 
trollable inflation: to be too drastic might 
bring on a collapse.” He realizes that “the 
problem is not understood very well even 
by the few economists who are working on 
it, and the responsible administration will 
have to stake a great deal on their inex- 
perienced judgment.” 

Perhaps in the end we must acknowl- 
edge a certain amount of skepticism as to 
the extent of man’s real knowledge about 
how to manage such creations of his own 
mind as money, credit, and government. 
Though he has learned to adapt to his petty 
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uses the very thunderbolts of Jove and 
stands on the threshold of the mysteries of 
life itself, he has not learned to manipu- 
late with any dexterity the adjustments of 
individual and corporate life. 


Law 


WO notable articles this month deal 
T with man’s difficulties of social adjust- 
ment-as regards the theory and administra- 
tion of public law. The Atlantic Monthly 
for January publishes “Newton on Black- 
stone,” an address made by A. Edward New- 
ton on the occasion of receiving a doctorate 
of laws from the University of Pennsylvania. 
With his accustomed wit he defined three 
main divisions of the law as “common or 
garden law, which seems to be made rather 
by the sun and shade than by the reasoning 
of man; equity, which the learned John 
Selden said depended upon the length of 
the Lord Chancellor’s foot; and interna- 
tional law, which is a device made of sand, 
painted to look like iron, but which in- 
variably falls to pieces when subjected to the 
use for which it is designed.” Quoting Lord 
Coke’s definition of the law as the “per- 
fection of reason,” Newton was not wholly 
satisfied with such a definition. “It may be 
so, but lawyers are especially fortunate in 
that they have it both ways. One makes a 
fortune by creating difficulties which his 
brother lawyer makes a fortune by solving.” 

For Blackstone he had some good words, 
though not in the expected places. The 
first edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries 
on the Laws of England were published in 
1765, almost fifty years earlier than the com- 
pilation of the Code Napoléon, and his work 
remains the foundation for legal learning 
in this country as well as England. “To an 
extent that cannot be true of any other 
branch of learning Blackstone was the 
founder of modern legal education. If you 
will take the time to look into an early edi- 
tion you may perhaps wonder at the com- 
placent optimism with which he regarded 
the civil law—and even the savage criminal 
law—as the highest achievement of human 


wisdom, but I think you will admire his 
style.” That style Newton described as “rich 
and fruity.”’ I myself have sometimes won- 
dered whether the clarity of his style does 
not to an appreciable extent explain the 
fact that legal theory and practice today are 
conditioned by the views of Blackstone's 
books rather than by those of the heavy, 
pedantic Coke upon Littleton. 

Newton complained to his legal audience 
that although ignorance of the law excuses 
no one, knowledge was difficult to obtain, 
since it was contained in a thousand vol- 
umes; and he related some of his own ex- 
periences with the difficulties of the jury 
system. Absorbed in the “intricacies of 
income-tax law—which changes every hour 
on the hour” he was summoned to serve on 
a jury, which, “after listening for hours to 
witnesses, who, under oath, invariably con- 
tradicted one another,’ was required to 
render a unanimous decision, although 
the federal supreme court justices, “gentle- 
men trained from youth to the law, ac- 
customed to sift evidence and to render de- 
cisions from which there is no appeal,” are 
not required to render a unanimous ver- 
dict. 


ESS witty but equally arresting is the ar- 
[** raignment of our legal system in ‘““Wit- 
ness to a Murder” by an anonymous writer 
in “The Lion’s Mouth” of the January issue 
of Harpers. “I was an eye-witness to a 
murder. ... When the police arrived . . . 
I unhesitatingly furnished them with a de- 
scription of the culprits to the best of my 
ability. ... They kept me at headquarters 
most of the night and, apparently, having 
checked on me, allowed me to proceed on 
my way. Had I been a less substantial citizen 
there is no doubt that I should have been 
detained under high bail. This measure was 
seriously debated in my presence... . I 
have been subject to repeated inquisitions 
and long drains upon my time; my honesty 
and sanity have been publicly ques- 
tioned. . . . I, suppose that if I had had a 
blemish on my record it would constitute 
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some reason for freeing two murderers. . . . 
In the light of subsequent events I have 
become deeply sympathetic with people who 
profess ignorance when questioned by the 
police. .. . I should be a far happier person 
to-day if I had looked more to my own in- 
terests, and less to public duty.” 


COAL 


HENANDOAH, an anthracite mining 

town in one of the high valleys of the 
Pennsylvania Alleghenies, has had a bitter 
history with man’s ineptitude at social ad- 
justment, and in the same issue of Harpers 
George R. Leighton relates some of the story 
of its struggle from Franklin B. Gowen and 
the Molly Maguires to John L. Lewis. It is 
an illuminating story, well told. One pas- 
sage may give readers a momentary sense 
of a seldom considered aspect. ‘“They were 
a haughty lot and their pride sprang in 
part from their skill, their indifference to 
danger, and the fact that once a miner was 
underground and working at the breast, no 
man was his boss. It was up to the miner 
to fire the shots, to use the most delicately 
exact skill in placing the timber. The work 
required an alert mind and great physical 
strength; the miner had them both and he 
was quite willing to admit it. The pitching 
coal veins made the work never the same; 
sometimes erect, sometimes on his knees, 
sometimes on his side or back, the miner 
worked in an endless night, a soft black 
velvet darkness, with only the light of his 
miner’s lamp to see by. The mine enfolded 
these men in her dark embrace, and in re- 
turn the miners gave her a strange devotion. 
They might war with the operator but they 
were wedded to coal and the mine. Blind- 
ness and broken backs, sudden death from 
gas or fire or rockfall, slow death from 
miner's consumption, or an asthmatic quak- 
ing old age—the prospect of none of these 
things could kill off their attachment. To 
see in 1936 a miner at a coal pile bend over 
and pick up a handful and then say ‘Beauti- 
ful stuff, beautiful stuff,’ is to get a stray 
flash of this feeling.” 


OPINION 


TARK YOUNG in “More Encaustics for 
the South,” published in the Winter 
issue of the Virginia Quarterly Review, 
undertakes by indirection to explain some- 
thing of what many people believe to be the 
realities of the Old South. It tells very little 
about the Old South, but it may, with luck, 
put a careful reader in the way of acquiring 
some understanding. The passage that I 
want to quote here, though, is beside the 
major point. It applies to too many other 
situations to be missed. “Opinions to him 
are so much change on the table; it would 
never occur to him that one’s use of them 
could be thick-skinned or vulgar. His spirit 
is so vacant that the extremest opinion will 
not crowd it. No store there of his own 
truths will resent or challenge the major, 
final, all-exclusive front the opinion as- 
sumes. Consequently, the mind of S______ 
by now is more like a place where clubs 
and packets are than a room filled with 
furniture, dear possessions, associations, and 
memories that are his.” 


CHINA 


N a thoughtful article on “Can China Sur- 

vive?” in the January issue of Forum Hu 
Shih develops his thesis that China “will 
survive without a Hitler, a Mussolini, or 
an Araki.” He points out that in the last 
quarter of a century the Chinese people 
“have thrown off the monarchy, together 
with its huge paraphernalia of vice, which 
had existed from time immemorial: the 
practice of foot-binding, which had existed 
a thousand years; the whole system of educa- 
tion in useless literary gymnastics, which 
had prevailed at least 1,400 years; the old 
laws *. . based on the conception of status; 
and the law courts, which resorted to tor- 
ture as the legitimate means to obtain con- 
fessions of guilt.” He admits that China 
was slow in coming to these changes, but 
“no change is ever too late. A nation that 
has the pluck and resolve to discard her 
basic social, political, educational institu- 
tions of thousands of years’ standing is a 
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nation of vitality and youth who can not 
perish.” 

To him “the most marvelous thing about 
these fundamental changes in China is that 
they have all come from below and not from 
the top down.” His discussion of the essen- 
tial difference in this particular between 
China and Japan is illuminating and leads 
him to the conclusion that “today the whole 
world is seeing how those unchanging phases 
of medieval Japan are now running wild, 
disturbing the peace of the East, and head- 
ing that island empire toward unknown and 
dubious destinies’”” whereas “life and in- 
stitutions in China are more modernized 
in their essential aspects than in Japan.” 

It is increasingly evident that China’s 
defense against foreign aggression must de- 
pend on her own ability to gather herself 
together, solve her own problems of re- 
organization, and fight her own battles. The 
author writes “let it be said clearly and un- 
mistakably, this political unity and this bet- 
ter consolidation and greater strength of 
resistance are no myths but realities.” He 
quotes Roy Howard's recent dispatch from 
the Orient. “ ‘America and Europe neces- 
sarily must readjust judgments and evalua- 
tions of a sensationally revitalized, unified 
China. . . . Today that unification which 
foreigners long have regarded as impossible, 
is an undisputed accomplishment. 
Everywhere leaders, hoping for peace, are 
obviously and methodically preparing for 


’ 


war. 


Mrs Henry ADAMS 


NE of the human characteristics that 
OC we do not share with the other ani- 
mals is a sense of one’s own self, of one’s own 
identity, and of the identities of other per- 
sons in relation to one’s self and apart from 
one’s self. We are gregarious, but we are also 
aloof. Beyond a certain point the riddle of 
personality is not to be solved, and even 
with our dearest friends we cannot know or 
reveal the innermost secrets of conscious- 
ness. This inability to open the whole 
chamber of the mind has baffled genera- 


tions of mankind and is, I think, one 
powerful mainspring of conduct. It goes 
far to explain the universal urge to confide 
details of life and thought that can never 
safely be intrusted to the keeping of another 
human being. It is one of the reasons for the 
confessional. On the other side of the pic- 
ture, this same desire to transcend the limi- 
tations of identity explains something of 
the world’s desire to gossip. Kindly and un- 
kindly, it is all one urge to see behind the 
inner curtain, as though knowing all the 
outward facts or words could, somehow, 
help to brush aside that inevitable barrier 
that hangs before the very soul. 

It is part of the many-sided fascination 
of history that it deals with a variety of 
persons who seem especially interesting as 
being set im circumstances different from 
our own, whereas they are really actuated 
by much the same ideas and motives as our- 
selves and suffer from much the same kind 
of human limitations. It is as though the 
white light of imperishable history could 
reveal something we have sought in vain 
to understand in the nearer view of those 
around us. 


ARIAN HOOPER ADAMS, the wife 
M of Henry Adams, is one of the persons 
out of our own immediate historical past 
that has thus claimed our interest. Certain 
extraneous factors have added to this desire 
to know the facts and to see behind the facts 
into the mind and personality. These are 
the mystery surrounding the manner of her 
death, the personal and family distinction 
of her husband who was the grandson of 
one president and the great-grandson of an- 
other, and the memorial that her husband 
caused Augustus Saint-Gaudens to erect 
over her grave, by some persons considered 
to be the most important example of plastic 
art that has been produced in America. 


““F"HE Tragedy of Mrs Henry Adams” is 
discussed with sympathy and acuteness 

by Katharine Simonds in the December is- 
sue of the New England Quarterly. Of the 
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manner of her death the editor supplies 
from the death certificate the date, Decem- 
ber 6, 1885, and the cause, “cyanide potas- 
sium self-administered” and adds ‘‘a simple 
case of suicide, resulting from a nervous 
breakdown brought on by the strain and 
grief of the last illness and death of her 
father. To try to suppress the fact is as futile 
as to hunt for hidden motives.” In his Edu 
cation of Henry Adams her husband could 
not bring himself to mention her name and 
left a great gap of twenty years in the rec- 
ord. Katharine Simonds, Mrs _ Lovell 
Thompson, is not content with his explana- 
tion that these years played no part in his 
education and thinks “it is clear that she 
played an important part in that famous 
education.” I wonder, rather, whether his 
explanation is not really valid, as reflecting 
his own belief that the lessons of those years 
were unlearned and therefore no part of 
his education. 

Concerning the closeness of the two, hus- 
band and wife, and the felicity of their mar 
riage the world has been agreed. Of Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres, with which 
Adams won the eminence in popular repu- 
tation that had been his among historians 
ever since the publication of his History of 
the United States, 1801-1817, Cecil Spring- 
Rice said that it was “like the monument in 
Rock Creek, in memoriam. There is the 
real voice of passion so that the very stones 
cry out.” Of her death John Hay, an in- 
timate friend, wrote to Adams, “I can 
neither talk to you nor keep silent. The 
darkness in which you walk has its shadow 
also for me.”” The meager record of Adams’ 
own direct words concerning the woman he 
married is inadequate but in it’s way con- 
vincing. 


N the assumption, carefully worked 
out, that his wife was really the hero- 
ine of Adams’ novel Esther, published in 
1884 under the pseudonym Frances Snow 
Compton, this article comes to interesting 
conclusions as to herself and, more im- 


portantly, as to the reasons for her final 
method of dealing with the anguish of liv- 
ing. From what Adams wrote of Esther she 
attributes the same struggle to his wife. 
“How many people do you think have come 
to this Christ of yours that has no meaning 
to you and in their struggle with doubt have 
pressed it against their heart.” Yet Esther 
could “see nothing spiritual about the 
church. It is all personal and selfish.” She 
was tortured by her “inability to believe or 
to cease longing to believe.’’ With the event 
of the death of her father, a firm anchor 
and friend, Mrs Adams was overwhelmed 
by the sense of a world without certainty, 
and, without the instinct of faith, her an- 
swer to life’s problem became final and ir- 
revocable. 

Esther is then the biography of the spirit 
of Mrs Henry Adams, but it is also the bi- 
ography of the spirit of Henry Adams. In 
the larger sense it may be said to be the 
spiritual biography of many in their genera- 
tion. It depicts an anguish typical of the 
nineteenth century, when the religion of the 
older generation had lost its power of con- 
solation and had not yet loosed its hold 
sufficiently to set the imagination free from 
the terrors of the unknown. The twentieth 
century has devoted itself to the first half of 
that verse in Ecclesiastes; ““Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might”; 
but the nineteenth century pondered in its 
heart the second half of the same verse “for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou 
goest.” 


O both of them, gach after its own man- 

ner, the memorial of Saint-Gaudens has 
its meaning. Sitting on the marble bench 
within the spell of that bronze figure of 
quietness, one is poignantly aware of the 
timelessness of life and death. One cannot 
know whether death be the peace of God 
or only the end of living; and somehow in 
the grip of that sure beauty one is content 
that it should be so. 
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PROGRAM OF THE NEW ORLEANS MEETING 
National Council for the Social Studies 


(Department of Social Studies, National Education Association) 


Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


10:00 The Social Studies in the New Curriculum 
Chairman: Fremont P. Wirtu, George Peabody College for Teachers 
“The Social Studies in the Mississippi Program.” O. I. Freperick, University of Missis- 
sippi. 
“The Social Studies in the Texas Program.” Frep C. Ayer, University of Texas. 
“The Social Studies in the Louisiana Program.’”” May Lee DennaM, Louisiana State 
University. 
“The Social Studies in the Virginia Program.” J. Paut Leonarp, College of William 
and Mary. 
Discussion: HENRY KRONENBERG, University of Arkansas. 
12:30 LuNcnEeoN. Chairman: RAy O. Hucues, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
“A Community Approach to Social Education.” Howarp E. Witson, Harvard Uni- 
versicy. 
2:30 Education Against Propaganda—Developing Skill in the Use of the Sources of Information 
About Public Affairs 
Discussion of the Seventh Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies 
Chairman: G. W. McGinty, Louisiana Polyteciinic Institute, President, Social Studies 
Section, Louisiana State ‘Teachers Association 
Ernest Horn, State University of Iowa 
Isaac S. Heiter, New Orleans Board of Education 
Joun Rurt, University of Missouri 
C. M. Destier, South Georgia Teachers College 
Cuar_es W. Pipkin, Louisiana State University 
Ermer Exiis, Editor of the Yearbook, President, National Council for the Social 
Studies 
6:30 Dinner. Chairman: C. C. Barnes, Detroit Public Schools, First Vice President, National 
Council for the Social Studies. 
“The Status of the Social Studies Teacher.” H. C. Nrxon, Tulane University. 
“Can We Teach the Present?” Ertinc M. Hunt, Editor Social Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


REGISTRATION 


The Roosevelt Hotel will be the headquarters at New Orleans. All members of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, teachers, and others attending are urged to register upon arrival 
at the Registration Desk located in the lobby. Copies of the program and other materials will be 
available at the time of registration. 

Reservations for the luncheon and dinner should be made as far in advance as possible. A let- 
ter with an enclosed check or money order made payable to C. C. Henson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements, and sent to him at the Isidore Newman School, New Orleans, will 
assure one of a reservation. The luncheon tickets are one dollar each, and the dinner tickets, one 
dollar and fifty cents. Tickets reserved will be distributed at the time of registration, and those 
without reservations can purchase tickets at that time. 


The Committee on Local Arrangements includes C. C. Henson, Director, Isidore Newman 
School, Chairman; Lionel J. Bourgeois, Attorney and Counselor at Law, New Orleans; Joseph E. 
Gibson, Tulane University; Stella Herron, New Orleans; Stuart G. Noble, Sophie Newcomb 
College; Eleanor Pratt, Metairie Park Country Day School; and Eleanor Riggs, Sophie Wright 
High School. 

The officers of the Social Studies Section of the Louisiana State Teachers Association are G. W. 
McGinty, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, President, Fred Allen, Kinder High School, 
Kinder, Vice President, Ola May Pennington, Neville High School, Monroe, Secretary. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





NEW ORLEANS, FEBRUARY 20-22 


HE program of the meeting of the Na- 
tua Council for the Social Studies 
to be held at New Orleans in connection 
with the National Education Association 
sessions appears in full in this issue. 


The Society for Curriculum Study will 
also meet at New Orleans February 20-22. 
The Joint Yearbook on the Curriculum will 
be discussed twice on February 20, first by 
Harold Hand, Ernest Horn, Will French, 
George Counts, Laura Zirbes, William H. 
Kilpatrick, Paul T. Rankin, and Sidney 
Hall, and later by E. O. Melby, H. B. 
Bruner, C. W. Knudsen, C. L. Cushman, 
Prudence Cutright, Julia Hahn, Edith 
Bader, and I. Jewell Simpson. On February 
22 there will be a panel discussion of the 
curriculum programs of twelve states. 


A.H.A. AND N.C.SS. 

Weary the lot of one who reports conven- 
tions! Thirty-three sessions in three days— 
and two nights—sometimes five in progress 
at once! Truly, as Professor Schuyler re- 
marked, “this is a season of much talk.” Yet 
in reporting conferences of the twelve asso- 
ciations which gathered December 29-31 
at Providence even an editor must recognize 
space limitations, inadequate and arbitrary 
though the result must then be. 

Professor Hayes called attention inform- 
ally to the difficulties of textbook writing— 
of adequately presenting all modern history 
in two volumes even though they be ex- 
panded to include 700,000 words. In twenty 
years the whole conception of the industrial 
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revolution has changed; instead of fitting 
neatly into the period 1760-1850 its be- 
ginnings stretch far back, and its social 
results only become apparent about 1850. 
Cultural history presents a problem; avail- 
able specialized accounts, as of painting, are 
written without attention to surrounding 
society and social forces. Nevertheless text- 
book writers must abandon their traditional 
social-science framework and take all the 
humanities as their subject. 

Professor W. T. Root, speaking of “The 
Historian as Teacher,” discussed the con- 
flict of the research and teaching activities 
of historians, urging that the spread and 
the humanizing of knowledge are fully as 
important as its extension, and that the 
primary consideration is service to human- 
ity. He recalled the report on college teach- 
ing made some four years ago which criti- 
cized instructors’ lack of knowledge both of 
the classroom and their subject. Specializa- 
tion is necessary, but narrowness is danger- 
ous. Though facts are important, the forces 
behind events are more so. He commended 
a recent tendency to bring bodies of infor- 
mation together, into relationship, in con- 
trast to the dividing of the social sciences 
into smaller and smaller bits. He defended 
the liberal arts ideal, warning against over- 
utilitarianism, and recommended that con- 
siderable money and effort now put into 
publishing be diverted to the improvement 
of teaching. 

One afternoon was set aside for discus- 
sion of the ten volumes of the History of 
American Life Series which have now been 
published. Professor Roy F. Nichols, speak- 
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ing as a political historian, noted that the 
series provides a background to politics and 
to related forces and movements; it is “the 
stuff of political history told in terms of the 
people”; it has a “grand scheme, and a cer- 
tain incoherence.” Mr Bernard De Voto, 
though he indicated that literature as a 
record of human experience had been in- 
adequately exploited by the authors of the 
series, nevertheless praised the work as, from 
the view of the literary historian, the best 
account of American history which has been 
published. Professor John A. Krout noted 
the difference between the American Na- 
tion Series and the volumes of the History 
of American Life Series, which, he declared, 
“have presented a systematic description of 
the evolution of our present society,” show- 
ing “how Americans have proceeded from 
simple to complex forms in their work and 
in their recreation, in their personal con- 
cerns and in their public activities. Never- 
theless he found the mercantile class and 
“plain folk of the soil” inadequately por- 
trayed. Professor Schlesinger called atten- 
tion to the unusual illustrations used in the 
volumes, and to the inclusion in the bibli- 
ographies of physical remains. 

About one hundred and fifty persons at- 
tend 4 the joint luncheon session of the 
American Historical Association and the 
National Council for the Social Studies. The 
two papers read there, one by Howard B. 
Wilder on “Progress in Social Studies Text- 
books,” the other by Erling M. Hunt on 
“The Spirit and Letter of Scholarship” will 
appear in Soctat Epucation. In _ the 
joint afternoon session which followed im- 
mediately Dr Harold Rugg answered the 
question ‘Has History Been Overworked?” 
in the negative. History in broad interpreta- 
tion, together with econoinics, sociology, 
politics, geography, and social psychology, 
all intelligently and competently inter- 
preted with a view to explaining the world 
of the present and guiding us into the fu- 
ture, are indispensable. The paper read by 
Mr Warren, superintendent of schools at 
Newton, Massachusetts, presenting the view 


of thoughtful administrators to-vards the 
social studies, will appear in SociaL Epu- 
CATION in March; Mr Kepner’s address 
is printed in this issue. 

The curious—and the indignant—will find 
some account of the twenty-eight other ses- 
sions in the April American Historical Re- 
view. E. M. H. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS, DECEMBER 28-31 


The three days’ sessions, December 28-31, 
1936, of the American Political Science As- 
sociation, the American Economic Associa- 
tion, the American Sociological Society, 
and ten allied organizations, according to 
one statistically-minded reporter, included 
197 sessions, 730 speakers not including par- 
ticipants in round-table discussions, and 
more than 3,500 persons in attendance. The 
joint program comprises 36 pages of rather 
small type, with a list of topics ranging from 
general problems such as governmental 
planning, housing, and farm tenancy to 
highly technical discussions of prices and 
forecasting. Faced by such a wealth of topics 
and speakers, only a few of special interest 
to secondary teachers of the social studies 
can be selected for mention. The technical 
journals will publish more complete ac- 
counts and many of the papers read at dif- 
ferent sessions. 

One session of the American Sociological 
Society, devoted to research and instruc- 
tional films and slides, was of special interest 
to teachers. Types of data and technical 
problems in their presentation were pre- 
sented by nine speakers from different uni- 
versity research centers and from govern- 
ment agencies. The elaborate exhibit of 
these materials at the Congress Hotel was 
one of the useful features of the meeting. 

In addition to discussion of the organiza- 
tion of types of courses in the different so- 
cial sciences, one general session of the 
American Political Science Association was 
devoted to “The University and Public 
Affairs,” with another round-table discus- 
sion of “University Courses of Training for 
the Public Service.” 
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The manifold activities of the Roosevelt 
administration were placed under the aca- 
demic spot-light and weighed in the balance 
in many sessions, with a considerable num- 
ber of government officials participating. 
Varying solutions for many problems press- 
ing for solution in the economic and social 
areas were explored, discussed, and de- 
bated. While a cynic might relax in com- 
placency with the comforting remark, 
“Who shall decide when the doctors dis- 
agree,” these scholars and teachers and gov- 
ernment officials through the exchange of 
ideas return to their respective posts of duty 
further equipped to carry on their activities 
in the endless process of investigation and 
dissemination of knowledge and the trans- 
lation of ideas into governmental and com- 
munity action. 


W. G. K. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The calendar of the Washington, D. C., 
Round Table of Teachers of the Social 
Studies, which was established more than 
thirty years ago, lists ten meetings for the 
present year. The Study of Washington Sec- 
tion, which met in November, combines 
attention to methods of teaching local his- 
tory with the history of Rock Creek Park; a 
field trip is also scheduled. The Problems 
and Methods Section, which considered 
tests, the improvement of American history 
teaching, and “the new sociology” in No- 
vember, meets on February 11 for discussion 
of ways of maintaining interest, of home- 
work, and of other questions of interest to 
social-studies teachers. The New Move- 
ments in Education Section was concerned 
in November with sociology and the prob- 
lems course; for March 18 the topics are 
“The School Boy Earns Money” and “Every 
Child His Own Historian.”” The March 11 
program of the Washington group of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers 
includes “High Lights of Europe in 1936” 
and “Historical Geology of North America.” 
In the foreword to the year’s program 
George J. Jones, chairman, observes of the 


various organizations of social-studies teach- 
ers: “the Round Table. . . is our local; the 
Middle States Association is our sectional; 
the National Council should be our na- 
tional organization.” 


F.P. A. INSTITUTE 


The second Teachers’ Institute on Inter- 
national Affairs sponsored by the Foreign 
Policy Association will be held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 27, at 9:45 a.m. The main theme 
of the morning, “World Tension and the 
Teacher,” will be developed in brief talks 
on “Will There Be a War in Europe This 
Years?”’, “Will China Resist Japan?”, and 
“Is the United States Safeguarded Against 
War?” Some attention will be devoted to 
“Our Camp on World Problems” and 
“Peace in the School Curriculum.” Follow- 
ing the regular F. P. A. luncheon meeting 
there will be a brief institute forum for 
teachers. For further details address Mrs 
Marguerite A. Stewart, Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 8 West 4oth Street, New York 
City. 

CIVIL SERVICE 


The National Civil Service Reform 
League has issued a 58-page pamphlet, “The 
Civil Service in Modern Government: A 
Study in the Merit System.” It is intended, 
as Dr Edgar Dawson remarks in the fore- 
word, to provide a short but comprehensive 
treatment for teachers of history and gov- 
ernment. The size and importance of the 
civil service is made clear, and its develop- 
ment, together with that of the related but 
not synonymous merit system, is sketched, 
with attention to competitive examinations, 
probation, compensation, tenure, super- 
vision, and control. Some attention is given 
to state and municipal civil service. The 
possibilities of establishing a career system 
are explored. The appendix provides useful 
charts, graphs, and tables, and a selected 
bibliography. The price is twenty-five cents; 
address the National Civil Service Reform 
League, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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CHILD LABOR 


Teachers of contemporary problems may 
be interested in “Child Labor Facts,” a 
,1-page pamphlet issued by the National 
Child Labor Committee (419 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 25 cents). The bulletin 
gives statistics for recent years, summarizes 
child labor legislation, describes the fields 
for child labor, and discusses briefly in- 
dustrial accidents to minors, child labor 
and health, and child labor and education. 
A few references are noted. 


The fourteen-page annotated list of 
Current References on American Youth 
Problems” for January, issued by the 
\{merican Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, continues to call 
attention to books, pamphlets and articles 
on agencies serving youth, on delinquency, 
leisure and recreation, occupations, and re 
lated topics. Address 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


HISTORY REFERENCE COUNCIL 


The October numbers of Sources, the His- 
tory Reference Council Bulletins, to which 
attention is directed elsewhere in this issue, 
include for October “News and Song: 
English Ballads, 1610-1688" (8 pages); 

Private News and a News Office, England 
1599-1626" (4 pages); and “Coffee, Free 
Speech, Free Press: Coffee Houses, the 
Rota, Repression, 1652-1688” (4 pages). For 
November the bulletins are ‘““The Oldest 
Living Newspaper: Théophraste Renaudot, 
his official Gazette, and unauthorized news, 
Paris, 1631-1653” (7 pages), and “The First 
American Newspaper: Censorship and 
Leading-strings, Boston, 1689-1719" (8 
pages). The December leaflets are ‘Free 
Press? Or Throttled: the Governor versus 
John Peter Zenger, New York, 1735” (8 
pages), and “Songs and the New Era: 
‘Tippecanoe and Tyler Too,’ 1840-1841” 
(8 pages). Bibliographies are appended. An- 
nual subscription, on an individual mem- 
bership basis. to the bulletins, which appear 


monthly except July and August, is five dol- 
lars. Address 10 Longfellow Park, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


The Clearing House for December carries 
a report by Dr Rex H. Turner of the Fre- 
mont High School, Oakland, California, on 
the teaching of “Controversial Issues in Six 
Cities.” One hundred and nineteen teach- 
ers in nineteen senior high schools near San 
Francisco were questioned about their 
teaching of thirty selected issues. They in- 
dicated that 60 per cent of these issues had 
been brought up in their classes, though 
they felt that 91 per cent should have been 
discussed. Though they felt little re- 
strained by courses of study, twenty-three 
teachers cited instances of restraint by 
capitalistic influences, the superintendent 
or principal, the public, or parents. After 
studying the material in textbooks, sup- 
plementary readings, and magazines bear- 
ing on the selected issues Dr Turner 
concluded that the magazines provided the 
most valuable information but found that 
the schools were very inadequately sup- 
plied with periodicals. He recommends 
some modification of existing laws, the 
development by state departments of a 
program for the study of controversial 
questions, and increased appropriations for 
magazines. 

A partial solution to the problems raised 
by Dr Turner is provided by Mr O. W. 
Haisley, superintendent of schools at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, in ‘Controversial Issues 
in School Policy,” an article in Progressive 
Education for December. He recognizes the 
difficulties both of boards of education and 
teachers, and presents the following prin- 
ciples adopted by the Ann Arbor Board of 
Education: * 


“A Policy for Teaching Controversial 
Issues in the Public Schools of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


—— , 
* Reprinfed with the permission of Progressive Edu- 
cation. 
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“Any democracy, if it is to remain a de- 
mocracy, must expect and anticipate change 
—politically, socially, and economically. 

“The American people have always be- 
lieved that change should come through 
law and through an orderly procedure 
rather than through revolution and the use 
of force. 

‘There are controversial issues inherent 
in change which, if correct solutions are 
arrived at, must have free and open discus- 
sion. 

“A majority of people end their formal 
school period on or before graduation from 
high school. Therefore, if the majority of 
our pupils are ever to consider and discuss 
controversial issues under conditions which 
normally exist in the school room, this 
must be done during the high school pe- 
riod. 

“An individual may best be inducted into 
a consideration of controversial issues under 
conditions prevailing in a public school 
classroom. Here partisanship and propa- 
ganda are much less in evidence than out- 
side the classroom, and scientific techniques 
of attack on social, political, and economic 
problems are not only used but the 
uses of these techniques are likewise taught. 

“All school pupils should have an op- 
portunity (1) to collect factual material; 
(2) to record this factual material; (3) to 
organize this factual material; (4) to inter- 
pret this factual material; (5) to generalize 
upon the basis of factual material. 

“No teacher should use his position of 
teaching to propagandize in the interests of 
any religious, social, economic, or political 
creed, but every teacher has the responsibil- 
ity of giving aid in the gathering of factual 
material so that the pupil may learn on the 
basis of as complete information as existing 
facilities and his ability to understand will 
permit. 

“Every teacher has the right to express 
his own personal views on controversial 
subjects, but this should not be done dur- 
ing the developmental period of the topic 
under consideration. 


“The techniques of dealing with contro- 
versial issues are among the most valuable 
outcomes of these classes and include an 
ability to collect information, to refrain 
from passing judgments before sufficient 
facts have been secured upon which to 
base these judgments, to organize materials, 
to see relationships, to draw inferences 
and conclusions, and to make generaliza- 
tions. 

“No teacher should express his personal 
views at a time or in a manner that would 
interfere with the achievement of these 
outcomes or that would condition the 
thinking of the pupil upon the controver- 
sial issue under consideration before that 
pupil has his basic facts.” 

The effect on thinking pupils of a policy 
of barring “dangerous topics’ from the 
classroom are set forth in ‘Sequelae of the 
‘Red Rider,’ ” in the same issue of Progres- 
sive Education. Miss Ellen Thomas cites 
examples of pupil reactions against the bar- 
ring of all study of communism and of 
Russia by the Blanton rider to the 1935 
appropriation bill for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Teachers of history and _ social 
studies report, in interviews, an aroused 
interest in Russia, and much study and dis- 
cussion outside school. 


CHICAGO ESSAY CONTEST 


The Chicago City Manager Committee 
announced, late in the fall, an essay contest 
for Chicago high-school students on the 
subject “Should Chicago Adopt a City 
Manager Plan of Government?” Entrants 
were invited to write either for or against 
the adoption of the plan. The judges are 
Mr C. L. Rice, president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, Professor Charles 
E. Merriam, Miss Lillian Herstein, Di- 
rector of Lectures of the Chicago Junior 
Colleges and member of the Executive 
Board of the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
Mrs Jasper King, a former president of the 
League of Women Voters, and Mr Charles 
M. Thomson, president of the Chicago Bar 
Association. A carefully selected bibliog- 
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raphy was included in the announcement. 
The Chicago Council for the Social Studies 
co-operated in planning the contest. Some- 
what surprisingly the announcement was 
followed by a statement from the office of 
the superintendent of schools that school 
participation had not been authorized, that 
no school time was to be devoted to the 
contest, and that any school sponsorship 
was to be discontinued. It is understood 
that no such statement was issued in con- 
nection with the high-school essay contest 
in American history conducted during the 
fall by the Hearst Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 

The Chicago Tribune of December 18 
reported: 

“Superintendent of Schools William H. 
Johnson said yesterday the practice of con- 
ducting essay contests in public schools is 
not barred if the competition is conducted 
without interference to school time. His 
statement was made in response to a report 
that a contest sponsored by the Chicago city 
manager committee was prohibited in 
classes. 

“A notice was sent to principals recently 
notifying them the contest was not en- 
dorsed by the central office ‘and that school 
time is not to be given to it,’ Dr Johnson 
said. “The teachers have enough to do dis- 
charging regular duties,’ he said. ‘Studies 
of the city manager plan, which include 
arguments for and against the system, are 
to be continued in the civics classes,’ he 
explained.” 

The Chicago Daily News of Decem- 
ber 19 was somewhat sharp in its com- 
ments: 


“It Must Be a Good Plan” 


“Unexpectedly, and probably uninten- 
tionally, Chicago’s superintendent of 
schools has acted to promote more general 
public consideration of the city-manager 
plan. For that, a vote of thanks to Mr John- 
son! He has forbidden high-school students 
to use school time for participation in an 


essay contest, sponsored by the Chicago 
City-Manager Committee, on the topic, 
‘Should Chicago Adopt a City-Manager 
Plan of Government?’ Why forbid such a 
use of school time? 

“Superintendent Johnson explains that 
the contest was barred because the teachers 
‘Have enough to do discharging regular 
duties.’ When did instruction in essay- 
writing cease to be a ‘regular duty’ in Chi- 
cago’s schools? When did essay-writing 
cease to be a regular task of students? When 
did the ‘central office’—the name employed 
in the official order to designate the super- 
intendent’s headquarters—undertake the 
censorship of topics for student essays? Why 
should the ‘central office’ stand in the way 
of some pupil’s winning a $500! scholarship 
at the University of Chicago by expressing 
his youthful views on the city-manager 
plan? 

“The voice from the ‘central office’ is 
reminiscent of voices recently heard in 
European dictatorships, where education 
has been shackled to serve the rulers of the 
people. Is the ‘central office’ consulting the 
wishes of the fuehrer in the city hall, to 
whom the city-manager plan is probably an 
accursed device for bedeviling politicians? 
Thousands of Chicagoans who have re- 
garded the plan as the mere fad of a few 
civic reformers will certainly want to know 
more about it now. Interest will be stim- 
ulated by the tacit admission that the bosses 
who boost our taxes and leave our alleys 
uncleaned regard it as dangerous.” 

The Chicago Daily News returned to 
the issue on December 29 with a comment 
in “Views on Many Topics” from which 
the following is an excerpt: 

“. . . In a recent newspaper article the 
superintendent of the Chicago public 
schools said that civics teachers would con- 
tinue to teach the city-manager plan. They 
were not to participate in an essay contest 
on that topic, but were to give arguments 
for and against tlte plan. What are the argu- 





1 The contest announcement offers a $300 scholarship, 
not $500. Editor. 
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ments against the plan? The civics book in 
most common use in Chicago's high schools 
gives no arguments against the city- 
manager government. In fact, one finds 
these words: ‘It makes city governing a pro- 
fession instead of political “graft.” ’ (Ma 
gruder, ‘American Government’)... .” 


THE CURRICULUM 


In the December number of Educational 
Method, most of which is devoted to the 
social studies, Professor Arthur H. Moehl- 
man of the Ohio State University discusses 
“The Social Studies and the Cultural Lag’’ 
—the failure of control of human forces to 
keep pace with increasing control of nat- 
ural forces. He believes that the social 
studies can help develop citizens who can 
close the gap, but criticizes compart- 
mentalization by subjects, lack of continu- 
ity, and over-lapping. He suggests formulae 
for an adequate program and suggests a 
six-year plan for secondary schools: seventh 
year, exploration of the school, home, and 
community; eighth year, regional explora- 
tion of the United States in its setting of 
the Americas; ninth year, regional explora- 
tion of the other continents; tenth year, 
case study of past culture from the begin- 
nings to the power age; eleventh year, de- 
velopmental study of American cultures, 
with emphasis on the power age; and twelfth 
year, “integration of previous experience 
in a Study of the Art of Living in the Power 
Age, and definite orientation in terms of 
future plans.’ Professor Moehlman pro- 
vides suggestions both for content and 
procedure. 


Herbert D. Eldridge, superintendent of 
schools at Greeley, Colorado, summarizes 
“Nine Significant Changes in Greeley’s 
Curriculum” in the December issue of the 
Clearing House. In the course of three 
years, with no “specialists” and no special 
appropriation, a curriculum council has 
developed a working philosophy, dropped 
ten subjects (including a one-year world 


history course which gave way to social 
problems), added new courses to meet 
pupil needs, and abandoned the use of 
textbooks in twelve courses. To replace the 
textbooks reference books have been pur 
chased with the proceeds of a fifty-cent fee, 
which, Mr Eldridge reports, has proved 
highly successful. 


Teachers concerned with the treatment 
of current events and the use of newspapers 
will be interested in “What Newspaper 
Shall I Read?’’—an article in the December 
Educational Method by Alfred M. Church 
and Loring G. Hudson of the Kame- 
hameha Schools, Honolulu. A detailed unit 
outline is included. The authors do not 
open the whole question of public opinion, 
but do suggest the possibility of evaluating 
one source of public information. 


PUPIL GOVERNMENT 

Many teachers of civics have explored 
the possibilities of training in citizenship 
through pupil self-government. The De- 
cember issue of the Clearing House in- 
cludes A. L. Thomasson’s description of 
the “Pupil Government of Champaign 
(Illinois) Junior High,” where, under the 
supervision of a “department of public af- 
fairs (the student council), four other 
departments, each with a commissioner, 
take important responsibility in the gov- 
ernment of the school. A committee of 
teachers co-operates in an advisory capacity. 
A bank is also operated, under the super- 
vision of a faculty sponsor and the prin- 
cipal. 


Arr effort to develop pupil responsibility 
in a sixth-grade history class is reported by 
William Biscoe of the Rectory School, 
Pomfret, Connecticut, in an article in the 
December issue of Progressive Education 
(“The Real Task of the Social Studies’). 
Experimentation in pupil self-direction, 
with some skilfully inspired consultation 
of precedents for self-government in Amer- 
ican history, resulted in valuable self- 
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analysis and in better-directed pupil effort, 
together with growth in responsibility and 
in ability to deal intelligently with personal 
and group problems. 

(Summarized by Althea Pruitt) 


A COMMUNITY SURVEY 

Teachers who are impressed with the 
possibilities of community surveys will be 
interested in Edwin A. Juckett’s account of 
a “Community Survey in Ninth-Grade 
Social Science” in the December Clearing 
House. The preliminary planning and 
publicity is described, sources of informa- 
tion and procedures suggested, and the 
findings of a five-weeks survey of Mr 
Juckett’s Adirondack community summar- 
ized. He recommends the survey both for 
increasing pupil enthusiasm and for im- 
proving test scores. 


THE MIDDLE GRADES 


Mary G. Kelty contributes an able anal- 
ysis of “Recent Trends in the Social Studies 
for the Middle Grades” to the December 
Elementary School Journal. She notes the 
development of the activity program, of 
fusion or integration, of the treatment of 
institutions by topics or in threads, and 
of advances in. the separate-subject form of 
curriculum. In addition Miss Kelty dis- 
cusses the important question of the dif- 
ferentiation of the programs for the middle 
grades and the junior high school, recog- 
nizing the value of narrative and descrip- 
tive material and the need for developing 
basic skills and some real power. Attention 
is called to recent gains in the effective or- 
ganization of history. 


In the December number of Educational 
Method Miss Kelty takes up in more detail 
the highly important subject of ‘“Adjust- 


ment of the Materials of the Social Sciences 
to the General Mental Development of 
Children in the Middle Grades.” Insisting 
that ‘the grade-placement of content is one 
of the factors involved” Miss Kelty objects 
to the policy of first making a high-school 
program and then letting the elementary 
grades do the best they can. She calls atten- 
tion to the wide range of ability within 
eacn grade and suggests the use of units, or 
unifying themes, capable of treatment with 
varying degrees of maturity. A core of nar- 
rative and descriptive history is recom- 
mended in accordance with the advice of 
several experts. The possibilities of direct 
experience, visual aids and activities in 
overcoming reading limitations are ex- 
plored, and there is some comment on 
testing. 

We are glad to promise further discus- 
sion of social studies in the middle grades 
by Miss Kelty in an early issue of SociaL 
EDUCATION. 

In the January issue of Childhood Edu- 
cation, Mildred E. Price, a sixth-grade 
teacher in Decatur, Illinois, calls attention 
to the possibility of “Adventures through 
Maps.” Sources of inexpensive maps are 
suggested, together with ways of making 
and using pictorial, sandtable, relief, and 
wooden maps, and some special values in- 
dicated. 


Readers are invited to send in news of 
associations, including accounts of or plans 
for meetings, notes of curriculum changes 
or experiments, and personal items of gen- 
eral or regional interests. Items for the 
April issue should be sent by March r. 


Contributors to this issue include Julian 
Aldrich, Harry Bard, Nelle E. Bowman, 
Edgar Dawson, George J. Jones, Horace 
Kidger, W. G. Kimmel, and H. E. Wilson. 
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Are American Teachers Free? By Howard K. 
Beale. New York: Scribner's. Pp. xxiv, 
855. $3.50. 

This report of the commission on social 
studies of the American Historical Associa- 
tion is a most serious and important work 
at a moment in history when all peoples 
of western civilization are confronted with 
unprecedented economic and social diff- 
culties. Professor Beale, a most able and 
industrious young scholar, has entered into 
every phase of the question and presented 
the facts upon which modest conclusions 
are based. He offers us a book which every 
scholar ought to read, even if he differs in 
his estimate of things. The committee of 
the Historical Association calls especial at- 
tention to the value of the work and the 
importance of the subject. The matter of 
education, i.e., grade and high-school work, 
is certainly worthy of widespread popular 
understanding. While there have been 
brief studies of state and city schools, I do 
not recall any serious attempt to survey our 
vast sectional and national systems. What 
the author has done has been to read re- 
ports, private and public, consult hundreds 
of teachers, and appraise the meaning and 
dangers of propaganda controversies. Hav- 
ing spent nearly all my career in college 
and university work, my knowledge of this 
vast school work has been very limited. 
Many things the author reveals are surpris- 
ing. Although I lived in Chicago, I had no 
idea that Sam Insull was trying to dominate 
the work of school teachers, though there 
was common knowledge of his propaganda 
methods in Mid-Western universities. 


140 


Everybody knows there have been religious 
and race difficulties in various sections of 
the country, and rather serious difficulties 
in the teaching of history where it bears 
upon our unfortunate Civil War; but there 
has nowhere been such knowledge of the 
rivalries and false propaganda as we see in 
these pages. The author shows how pol- 
itics, economics, history, religion, science, 
pedagogy, and the status of teachers have 
been disputed and manipulated with a 
great deal of selfishness and prejudice since 
the end of the Great War. Is there a chance 
of bringing our school system up to the 
proper level, of guaranteeing proper free- 
dom of teaching, and of giving succeeding 
generations a real knowledge of the prob- 
lems that press for solution, and especially 
of the blunders of the past that have been 
the causes of so much of the troubles of 
our generation? 

To meet these urgent needs, universities 
and colleges must work more seriously than 
they have since 1g00—not attract students 
for grand athletic sports or allow half of 
them to loaf through for social purposes. 
College and university teachers must them- 
selves know more of history, economic, and 
social matters than hitherto. They must 
give students real knowledge and enable 
them to understand both sides of contro- 
verted social issues. They must practise 
freedom of speech, but not resort to propa- 
ganda, and do their utmost to give real 
teachers to grade and high schools—teachers 
who really know their subjects and under- 
stand them so that textbooks are as much 
guides as authorities. 
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If colleges and universities do this with 
a minimum of sectional, religious, historic, 
and race prejudices, the schools of the coun- 
try will soon acquire the freedom and the 
effectiveness that Professor Beale and the 
\merican Historical Association urge in 
this book. There would then be able 
teachers in every school, absence of propa- 
ganda in class work, declining sectionalism, 
and even careful education of the unfor- 
tunate Negroes of the South and the cities 
of the North. This book has supplied the 
facts. Will it be possible to apply the rem- 
edies? If so, the United States educational 
system would become one of the wonders 
of modern times. 

WiLuraM E. Dopp 

Embassy of the United States of America 

Berlin, Germany 
Children’s Civic Information, 1924-1935. 

University of Southern California Edu- 

cation Monograph Series, No. 7. By Wil- 

liam H. Burton and others. Los Angeles: 

Univ. of Southern California Press, 1936. 

Pp. xxii, 307. 

This volume comprises a report and 
interpretation of seven separate studies in 
which the author, in collaboration with his 
students, has used an objective approach in 
the form of inventory tests to the problem 
of the civic information possessed by chil- 
dren and the sources of their information. 
The purposes, development, and refine- 
ment of the test of the understanding of 
economic, social, and political terms are de- 
scribed in the early part of the report. Later 
sections describe the types of pupils in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States in terms of 
educational and socio-economic status, to 
whom the tests were administered; the pres- 
entation and analysis of results, including 
data for different economic and racial 
groups; a treatment of the sources from 
which the children derived their informa- 
tion; and a comparisen of the amount of 
civic information possessed by children in 
1924 and a decade later. 

That the authors are cognizant of the dif- 
ficulties and pitfalls of such a series of 


studies is indicated at different points in 
the report. Important conclusions are: (1) 
the range of civic information in terms of 
the test possessed by sixth-grade pupils 
varied from 45 to 25 per cent; (2) while 
there was little variation in the nature of 
civic information possessed by pupils ac- 
cording to regional, economic, and racial 
status, there was marked variation in the 
amount of such information possessed by 
different groups; (3) differences in average 
total scores are attributed to economic 
status, size of community, and urban-rural 
environments, in the order named; (4) in- 
formation is gained from all kinds of sources 
in haphazard rather than from organized 
instruction; (5) no marked change in the 
nature or amount of information in terms 
of test scores has been made during the past 
decade. 

The report is forthright, especially in 
connection with the knotty problems in- 
volved in the relation between information 
possessed by groups of pupils and their en- 
vironments. That there is need for many 
more investigations in this and related 
areas is indicated by the list of sixteen types 
of suggested investigations appended to the 
volume. 


W. G. KIMMEL 
Philadelphia 


The Construction and Use of Achievement 
Examinations. By Herbert H. Hawkes, E. 
F. Lindquist and C. R. Mann. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1936. Pp. vii, 497, 
$2.40. ; 

Almost any teacher who tries can make 
an objective test, but to make a good one 
and be sure of it is another matter. Too 
many achievement tests are such in form 
only. If new type tests are to be used with 
greater effectiveness in the social studies, 
instruction in their use must be given by 
someone familiar with the materials of the 
field as well as with the purely technical 
details of testing. Too often in the past 
texts on testing have preached a fine theory 
but have given little help on the problems 
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of its practical application to a given field 
of subject matter. At last a book is on the 
market which goes a long way to correct 
this situation. Men familiar with special 
fields of material and trained in the best 
techniques have written a book in which 
the technique is applied to the material. 

This valuable addition to the literature 
of testing and measurement in education 
is the collected effort of seven specialists in 
the field of tests and within various subject 
matter fields. The editor for the work of 
the seven contributors is Herbert H. 
Hawkes, chairman of a committee of the 
American Council of Education especially 
set up to study the subject. Among the 
leading contributors are E. F. Lindquist, 
who is noted for his work in building and 
calibrating the annual editions of the Co- 
operative Test Service examinations, as 
well as for his numerous magazine articles 
on social studies tests, and Howard R. 
Anderson, who has been connected with 
the Iowa Every Pupil Test program. The 
work of the other contributors, though less 
well known, is indicated by the insight and 
thoroughness of their contributions, show- 
ing them to be men of experience and prac- 
tical ability. 

By ‘achievement tests’ the authors pri- 
marily mean achievement tests of the new 
or objective type, not because the essay test 
may not be an achievement test, but be- 
cause the new type deserves more technical 
analysis and attention, and because two 
volumes by Dr E. S. Jones of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo under the same auspices, 
dealing with comprehensive examinations, 
“seemed to render inclusion of such a chap- 
ter in this book unnecessary”’ (p. vil). 

The book has a novel arrangement 
which permits it to serve as a text for any 
of the major subject-matter fields. Part I, 
consisting of 162 pages, has to do with gen- 
eral considerations of the identification of 
the objectives to be measured, the theory 
of test construction and the practical prob- 
lems of test construction. Part II consists 
of five chapters, each dealing with a special 


subject-matter field. These fields are the 
social studies, natural sciences, foreign 
languages, mathematics, and English. Part 
III is a consideration of the uses and abuses 
of examination, and an effort to set up a 
philosophy of examinations and their uses. 
Therefore, social-studies teachers have in 
this book a test and manual of testing, with 
special emphasis in their own field, consist- 
ing of 259 pages plus bibliography and 
index. 

This book, by proper balancing of 
theory and practice, technique and subject 
matter, not only aims to aid teachers in 
making better tests but also warns of the 
difficulty involved. “It is hoped that it will 
serve not only to assist the teacher in the 
actual process of producing examinations 
that will accomplish their purpose better 
than would otherwise be the case, but also 
to ground him in the type of objective re- 
sults and principles that lie at the basis of 
examination making” (p. v). “The volume 
should serve the purpose of deterring many 
an enthusiast from attempting the construc- 
tion of examinations which he has neither 
the time nor the technical training to pre- 
pare properly” (p. vi). 

The first advantage of this book to social- 
studies teachers is in pointing out that any 
test, no matter of what sort, should be con- 
structed only after an analysis of the field 
or material it is to test, and of the particular 
objectives for teaching that material. In 
doing this the authors have done much to 
prevent one of the most frequent errors in 
testing, one that is too seldom realized by 
the average test builder, namely, that tests, 
by not conforming to the same pattern of 
thought on which teaching is done, too 
often measure only static facts and not 
achievement in the material that has been 
taught. 

Lindquist contributes a valuable section 
on the theory of test construction that is an 
adequate review of what has been said in 
most previous works on the subject, but 
with two notable differences. First he adds 
a thorough discussion of the nature, im- 
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portance, and methods of determining dis- 
crimination of specific test items. Perhaps 
there is greater ignorance among teachers 
on “discrimination” than on any other 
technical detail of test construction. Un- 
doubtedly many tests constructed in in- 
dividual schools for their particular use are 
inadequate and give false results because 
of a failure to measure this factor. Lind- 
quist’s treatment of the problem is so clear 
as to do much to eliminate this fault from 
future tests. 

The problem of the passing grade is 
taken up with convincing clarity and 
sample techniques are shown for marking 
on relative standards rather than on arbi- 
trary percent standards. “The position 
of the passing grade must always be arbi- 
trarily and independently determined, not 
in terms of the per cent of items answered 
correctly in a given test, but in terms of a 
description of the detailed items of achieve- 
ment which collectively represent the min- 
imum of “‘satisfactory’’ achievement in the 
subject or course involved” (p. 35). 

Lindquist’s second superiority over the 
usual treatment of the theory of test con- 
struction is his use of concrete and specific 
illustrations to show how the theories and 
factors discussed are used in practical test- 
ing situations. It is not enough for him to 
point out that, “Questions of the how, why, 
with what consequences, or of what sig- 
nificance types, requiring the student to 
provide, recall or recognize acceptable in- 
terpretations of events, institutions and 
practices, have been in the decided minor- 
ity or have been entirely lacking” (p. 87). 
He proceeds to show by actual illustration 
how understanding and judgment can 
be tested as well as knowledge of facts 
alone. 

This same valuable technique of the test 
is used in more detailed manner by Ander- 
son in his chapter on the social-studies 
achievement examinations. Illustrating 
what test items ought to he like and what 
they ought not to be like increases the 
clarity and usefuiness of the book several 


fold over the usual treatment found in 
other books. 

The section on the construction of tests 
is well organized, is well provided with 
illustrations, and is sufficiently specific to 
be used as a manual for the accomplish- 
ment of the improved techniques discussed 
in the rest of the book. This section in- 
cludes a simple method of arriving at a rel- 
ative passing grade and a marking system 
that is based on a modification of the stand- 
ard of deviation. 

In a special chapter Anderson elaborates 
the doctrine and method discussed else- 
where in the book with the special needs 
and materials of the social studies in mind. 
Such problems as specific determiners, 
“foils” (or wrong responses in multiple 
choice questions), and “homogeneous 
grouping” of material in tests are clearly 
defined and illustrated. Achievement tests 
are considered not only for knowledges but 
for skills such as “use of books,” interpreta- 
tion of cartoons and graphs, outlining, 
summarizing, reading to locate informa- 
tion, and map reading. There is also a brief 
discussion of essay type tests, and of the 
testing of attitudes. 

The book finishes in an effort to set 
up a philosophy for the right use of exam- 
inations. Present practice is reviewed 
and shown to be primarily standards- 
enforcement and selection. Max McConn 
recognizes the validity of these purposes 
but believes that greater emphasis should 
be placed upon tests as a means of educa- 
tional guidance. 

For the social-studies teacher it may be 
said that here is one of the clearest, most 
complete, and most specific treatments of 
the construction of new type tests that has 
yet appeared. It is sufficiently brief to serve 
as a manual, sufficiently inclusive to serve 
as a test, and sufficiently illustrative to teach 
about tests rather than merely preach 
about them. The reviewer is not in a posi- 
tion to pass critical judgement on the special 
sections dealing with the other subject mat- 
ter fields, but a quick review seems to in- 
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dicate that they are probably as well done. 

This book, like most edited books, has 
some faults. The reviewer wishes that there 
had been included in the appendix a list of 
achievement tests which the authors think 
worthy of acceptance and from which 
schools might choose, pending the construc- 
tion of tests for their own curriculum and 
standards. The ten and one-half page bib- 
liography would have been more useful if 
it had included a critical or descriptive 
statement about the items of chief worth. 
It is to be hoped that in any future edition 
these additions will be made. And like 
many collected works brought together by 
an editor, the error of contradiction is to 
be found. For example: Anderson's state- 
ment on page 167 contradicts Lindquist’s 
on page 33. Although this fault might cause 
a little confusion when the book is used as 
a text, it is not sufficiently serious to impair 
its general worth and usefulness. Ease, 
speed, and certainty in taking and correct- 
ing new type tests will do much to promote 
their use; because of this the reviewer be- 
lieves that a consideration of the format 
and test arrangement should have been 
given much more thorough treatment 
under the topic of preparation of final 
copy. 

A knowledge of many of the standard 
texts on measurement and on the social 
studies compels the reviewer to recommend 
this book to every person who wishes to 
make his teaching more efficient and pur- 
poseful. It should be a part of the equip- 
ment of every social-studies department. 

KENNETH E. GELL 


John Marshall High School, Rochester, N. Y., and 
University of Rochester 


Guides to Study Material for Teachers. By 
Mary E. Townsend and Alice G. Stew- 
art. New York: Wilson, 1936. Pp. 113. 
75¢. 

This first volume in the Social Science 
Service Series lists and very briefly evaluates 
pamphlets, library aids and bibliographies, 
magazines and news sheets, and coliections 


of primary sources which may be of use to 
secondary-school or junior-college teachers, 
or to adult-education instructors. The 
series is an outgrowth of Professor Town- 
send’s course in Materials for Teaching 
Modern European History, at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and of Miss 
Stewart's teaching in the Lincoln School. 

The lists of materials are selective, mak- 
ing no pretense to be exhaustive. In the sec- 
tions on library aids and bibliographies 
teachers will often find extensive bibliog- 
raphies listed, with little to help them in 
selecting material suitable to classroom 
needs, but the lists of pamphlet materials, 
of magazines and news sheets, and of read- 
ings and primary sources call attention to 
many specific publications of practical 
value to teachers. 

A guide to audio-visual aids is promised. 

E. M. H. 


The Story of English Life. By Amabel Wil- 
liams-Ellis and F. J. Fisher. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1936. Pp. xiii, 401. 
$3.75. 

Two English people here set out to ex- 
plain their country to young Americans: 
Pleasantly, clearly, and informally, they 
cover the main features of British develop- 
ment from the earliest times to the present. 
The organization of the volume is primar- 
ily chronological, and the narrative form of 
presentation is used. Major emphasis 
throughout is placed upon social and eco- 
nomic history; the mode of life of all classes 
of the population is stressed. Cultural and 
scientific history is adequately treated, pol- 
itics and war are discussed insofar as they 
bear upon social and economic matters, 
and many familiar items of a military and 
political nature are summarily omitted. 
The authors postulate a distinct point of 
view in their selection of material, which 
is apparently designed to stimulate social 
concern and sensitivity in the prospective 
reader. This is so skilfully managed that it 
should in no way endanger scruples about 
objectivity. 
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The style adopted is particularly felici- 
tous and painless; possibly it is so informal 
that young readers will not take the mate- 
rial with sufficient seriousness. Extreme 
readability and an absence of dullness, 
however, should not be hindrances in texts. 
This one is enriched with anecdotes, quo- 
tations from sources, and illustrations se- 
lected with extraordinary care. In addition 
to supplementary plates of industrial and 
artistic documentation, there are scores of 
excellent sketches, either facsimiles or 
original drawings that preserve the spirit 
of the times portrayed. The illustrator, 
Wilma Hickson, is also highly successful in 
her graphic representation of such items 
as population growth, distribution of 
wealth, occupational shifts, land owner- 
ship, international trade, price changes, 
and the development of social services. In 
these, complexities are simplified and made 
vivid, and the teacher is markedly aided. 

The chief criticism to be made of the 
authors is that they occasionally lapse into 
rather unscholarly statements about people 
and events, but this is to be expected in any 
attempt to crowd British history into four 
hundred pages. In general, the wealth of 
illustrative material, the charm and ease of 
style, and the emphasis placed upon social 
and cultural history should make this vol- 
ume most welcome to the field. It has a 
highly attractive format; it looks not at all 
like a text. It should be most successful in 
the early and middle years of secondary 
schools; the reviewer has used it as a basic 
text, with much supplementary material, 
in the eleventh grade. 

W. C. ARMSTRONG 


Horace Mann High School 
New York City 


The Development of the British Empire. By 
Howard Robinson. Under the editorship 
of James T. Shotwell. Revised and en- 
larged edition. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1936. Pp. xli, 530. $3.00. 
Undoubtedly this enlarged edition of 

The Development of the British Empire 


. 


is the most complete and well-balanced 
textbook that we have on the subject of the 
British Empire, one that is well suited to 
American undergraduate study of British 
expansion. The main themes are: first, the 
means, intentional or otherwise, by which 
territories have been added to the original 
nucleus of England during nearly four cen- 
turies of expanding interests; second, the 
changing political conditions within each 
of these territories, with some discussion of 
the influence that such factors as racial con- 
flict, amalgamation, or annihilation, dis- 
covery of precious minerals, and conditions 
of labor have had upon political problems; 
and, finally, the evolution of constitutional 
relationships within the empire, especially 
as between the dominions and England and 
between India and England. From the 
time of the merchant adventurers and the 
Elizabethan sea dogs to the post-war man- 
datories, fact after fact testifies to the steady 
acquisition of territory with rarely a loss, 
until the population of one-quarter of the 
earth’s surface, numbering 460,000,000, of 
whom 319,000,000 are concentrated in the 
Indian empire, owes some type of alle- 
giance to the British Crown. Of the five 
members of the dominion group, Canada is 
given due credit for leadership in political 
and constitutional experimentation. Yet 
the dominion group, in spite of its headline 
importance, comprises only a small popula- 
tion percentage of the empire as compared 
to the other four groups—the United King- 
dom, the crown colonies, territories under 
the jurisdiction of chartered companies, 
and British India. All of these as parts of 
the British Empire receive some treatment 
in the text. Especial attention is directed, 
however, toward the evolution of constitu- 
tional relationship between the dominions 
and the United Kingdom as being of mo- 
mentous significance to the solution gen- 
erally of the relation of highly self-conscious 
white populations on a political level 
where political, inequality remained for 
long as part of an established imperialistic 
system. Wherever necessary, an appraisal of 
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European influences upon British develop- 
ment has been given, thus bringing British 
relations into the larger arena of European 
diplomacy. This is especially true of the 
period of the 1880's. 

The bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter are particularly to be commended. 
In a work of such vast scope many topics 
must of necessity receive scant attention. 
We find this to be true of such matters as 
inter-imperial economic relations, social 
conditions in the empire, the strength of 
anti-imperialism in the mid-nineteenth 
century. The reader, however, has ample 
opportunity for directed investigation 
along specialized lines by reference to the 
thoroughly adequate bibliographical sug- 
gestions. As a textbook, then, The Develop- 
ment of the British Empire serves as an 
excellent starting point with its survey of 
the whole field of development, its large 
number of judiciously placed maps, its 
political and population charts, and its ac- 
cumulation of well-indexed reference ma- 
terial. 

AVALINE FOLSOM 


State Teachers College 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Descriptive Economics for Beginners. By 
Ethel Culbert Gras. New York: Henry 
Holt, 1936. Pp. x, 555. $1.60. 


Economics: An Introduction to Fundamental 
Problems. By Augustus H. Smith. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1936. p. xvi, 544. 
$1.60. 

The aim of the twelfth-grade textbook 
by Ethel Culbert Gras with the collabora- 
tion of her husband, Norman S. B. Gras, 
professor of business history at Harvard, is 
“to introduce the subject of economic de- 
velopment and conditions” (p. iii). The 
particular concern of this text is a “descrip- 
tion of economic activities, past and pres- 
ent, with emphasis upon current condi- 
tions” (p. 3). In reality the emphasis is on 
the historical background to contemporary 
economic problems. The book is organized 


around ten parts including thirty-two chap- 
ters. Beginning with the study of economics 
as a science, the author surveys (1) the pri- 
mary economic activities like fishing, hunt- 
ing, forestry, mining, and farming, (2) the 
manufacturing industries including iron, 
steel, automobile, chemical, and electrical 
industries, (3) trade, domestic and foreign, 
wholesale and retail, (4) transportation de- 
velopments in railroads, highways, water- 
ways, and airways, (5) communication in- 
cluding radio and the press, (6) finance 
and insurance, (7) investment and specula- 
tion, (8) economic aspects of government 
like taxation, regulation, and economic 
planning. Pedagogical aids are minimized 
to questions for study, references for fur- 
ther study, 130 illustrations, and the index. 

One of the outstanding merits of the 
text is the excellent historical background 
to current economic problems, which the 
reviewer has used with excellent results. 
It is probable that the book will be used as 
an adjunct to conventional textbooks. 

In spite of the many favorable features 
the numerous omissions due to so much 
historical background and the obvious 
brand of economic philosophy will make 
this text difficult for intelligent use by 
teachers with inadequate background in 
subject-matter. How would such a teacher 
handle the following ideas: ‘“There are cer- 
tain workmen who are intelligent 
workers . . . more conscientious about per- 
forming their work well. . . than they are 
in belonging to a labor organization. Such 
workmen are the hope of civilization and 
the despair of communists” (p. 117). There 
is the long quotation from the American 
Bankers’ Association on thrift which reads 
in part as follows: “I have been the bedrock 
of every successful career, and the corner- 
stone of every fortune. . . . I am as free as 
air. I am yours if you will take me” (p. 
392). In regard to company unions the 
author states: “No union fees are required 

. ; moreover he receives many of the ben- 
efits and considerations that have been the 
great aim of trade unions, largely unat- 
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tained. It would seem that company unions 
are taking the wind out of the sails of trade 
unions and leaving them no reason for 
their existence” (p. 127). Success seems to 
be dependent upon the amount of money 
one is able to accumulate. This glorified 
parade would be acceptable if more real- 
ities were included in the story about John 
D. Rockefeller offering to earn ten cents to 
pay for a delivery charge which piously con- 
cludes that it “was in little ways like this that 
the great oil king learned to save and ac- 
cumulate the basis of his big fortune” 

p.195). The reason for the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth is “because the rank and 
file of citizens have not learned the first 
principles of careful consumption and dili- 
gent saving’ (p. 387). Yet we look in vain 
for information on how to be a more in- 
telligent purchaser of goods. 

The choice of words like “coterminous” 

p. g), “dietary” (p. 35), “antithetical” 

p. 75), “quadrupeds” (p. 135), and other 
dificult words will make the text difficult 
to use by twelfth graders. Some teachers 
will regret the omissions of reference and 
facts from such books as Recent Social 
Trends, the Brookings Institution volumes 
on consumption, production, capital, and 
income, and periodical literature available 
in an average high-school library. How- 
ever, on the whole, this textbook should be 
welcomed as a valuable adjunct to the con- 
ventional textbooks in elementary eco- 
nomics. 

The purpose of Mr Smith’s textbook is 
to include “‘only those topics which . . . he 
has found to be essential to an understand- 
ing of the business world” (p. ix). The 
principles and laws have been stated with 
as little technicality as possible. In thirty- 


‘Report of The President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends, Recent Social Trends in the United 
States. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933; E. G. Nourse and 
associates, America’s Capacity to Produce. Washington: 
Brookings, 1934; M. Leven, H. G. Moufton, and C. A. 
Werburton, Amer:ca’s Capacity to Consume. Washing- 
ton: Brookings, 1934; H. G. Moulton, Formation of 
Capital and Income and Economic Progress, both Wash- 
ington: Brookings, 1935. 


five chapters, beginning with the factors of 
production including a chapter on the co- 
operative enterprise, the author surveys con- 
sumption, the principles of exchange, 
markets, money, price, credit, banking, 
international trade, monopolies, transpor- 
tation, distribution, rent, wages, interest, 
profits, labor, public finance, and economic 
reforms. Pedagogical aids include aims for 
each chapter, a vocabulary list, questions 
on the textbook, discussion questions in- 
volving the application of theories, topics 
for special reports and for debate, collateral 
reading and references, and a list of thirty 
excellent problems. There is a good bib- 
liography, a glossary, and a fair index. II- 
lustrative material in the form of pictures, 
charts, diagrams, and the like is conspicu- 
ously absent, which may account for the 
lack of a list of illustrations. All in all the 
author has succeeded in writing a text 
based upon many years of secondary teach- 
ing, which should rank with the best of the 
conventional textbooks in use in this 
country. 

There is more space devoted to recent 
legislation such as banking laws and the 
like than is customary. The chapter on the 
tariff is excellent, comparatively speaking. 
Mr Smith offers a different viewpoint in 
regard to a phase of distribution when com- 
pared to the Gras account. The former 
states that “there seems to be a new realiza- 
tion of the fact that the poor are poor not 
because of laziness and indifference but 
because of conditions which they cannot 
control” (p. 363). Unfortunately the author 
presents wages in the form of theories. To 
assert that technological improvement 
“displaces men and women” by citing a 
cigar-making machine and a report from 
the federal reserve board will give the 
reader an impression that as yet has not 
been verified by adequate research, when 
applied to the whole problem of techno- 
logical unemployment. Although this text 
clings to the conventional or classical phi- 
losophy, the trend is in the direction of pres- 
entation of more realities, and we predict 
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its favorable reception. 

In both of these textbooks whole areas 
within the experience of students are still 
largely ignored. The time seems ripe for 
book companies to accept more realistic 
approaches so as to include more descrip- 
tive material, more consumer facts, details 
concerning family expenditures in relation 
to wages and cost of living, domination of 
community and national life by economic 
interests, the struggle for control of credit 
operations, the dangers of monopolies as 
revealed in official investigations, the need 
and limitation of economic planning, and 
concrete techniques against propaganda and 
in newspaper reading. The more mature 
students and citizens we have the better for 
the Republic. 

ARCHIE W. TROELSTRUP 


Township High School 
Hinsdale, Illinois 


Death in the Desert: The Fifty Years’ War for 
the Great Southwest. By Paul I. Wellman. 
New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. xiv, 
294. $3.00. 

This is a dramatic narrative of the Indian 
warfare in the Southwest from the Apache 
attack on the Mexicans in 1837 to the end 
of the Geronimo war in 1886. The Indian 
side of the story is told in a manner that 
makes such leaders, as Mangus Colorado, 
Victorio, and Geronimo stand forth as in- 
dividuals with personalities. There is 
plenty of fighting and bloodshed. Indians, 
soldiers, and frontiersmen receive full 
credit and blame for military virtues and 
military atrocities. There is much inciden- 
tal reference to defects and corruption in 
the agency system and to the difficulties 
caused by division of jurisdiction between 
the Indian bureau and the army, but there 
is nO systematic treatment of these themes 
nor of the Indian policy of the Govern- 
ment. Those who know the author’s Death 
on the Prairie will find a similar and 
equally readable treatment of the Indian 
wars in another area. There are many ex- 
cellent illustrations from contemporary 
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photographs, with a sketch map of th 
Apache country. 
Dona_Lp L. McMurry 
Russell Sage College 


The World Since 1914. By Walter C. Lang. 
sam. New York: Macmillan, grd ed. 
1936. ip. xvi, 888. $3.50. 


Europe Since 1914. By F. Lee Benns. Ney 
York: Crofts, 2nd rev. ed., 1936. Pp. xvi 
851. $3.50. 

The first edition of this book was pub. 
lished in April, 1933. In October, 1933, the 
second edition went to press with a sup 
plementary chapter summarizing some of 
the leading events in that unforgettable 
year; otherwise there was no marked de 
parture from the text of the original edj. 
tion. 

In a prefatory note to the edition under 
review, the author explains that he ha 
maintained the same organization as in the 
earlier versions of the book but has rewrit 
ten every chapter and added a new one on 
Latin America. The first part of this state. } 
ment may be verified by a hasty examina. 
tion of the table of contents. As for the in. 
clusion of Latin America, the need for 
some acquaintance with the pattern of con 
temporary social and political develop 
ment in the territories of those states which 
lie south of the Rio Grande ought to be 
fairly obvious by now. The timeliness of 
this section is indicated by the vigorous, if 
at times extravagent, publicity given to the | 
recent conference at Buenos Aires in the | 
newspapers of the United States. The ques- | 
tion of the desirability of bringing the book | 
up to date will raise few doubts in the 
minds of those, be they teachers, students, 
or laymen, who are anxious to comprehend 
the drift of contemporary affairs through: | 
out the world in terms of their historical | 
antecedents. Thus the record of German | 
development under Hitler, just come to | 
power when the first edition went to press, | 
lends greater meaning and significance to 
the picture of post-war developments in 
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that unhappy country. It does more: it 
sums up graphically the steps by which in 
three short years a confederated republic, 
exercising a nerveless foreign policy and 
torn almost to pieces by domestic strife, has 
heen transformed into one of the most 
highly centralized and powerful states in 
the world. Dr Langsam devotes thirty-six 
pages to this portion of the subject. So too, 
the chapter on Soviet Russia, seventy pages 
in the present edition, takes up and carries 
on the story of rural collectivization, of the 
scond Five Year Plan, and, perhaps most 
spectacular of all, of the series of shifts and 
moves that have brought the Soviet state 
into diplomatic alliance with one of the 
great Capitalistic powers of western Europe 
and into the League of Nations. Likewise 
the Roosevelt “recovery” program and its 
vicissitudes since the memorable spring of 
1933 are sketched in fuller detail than was 
possible when the chapter concerning the 
United States was prepared for the earlier 
edition of the text. The lengthy section of 
the book devoted to international ques- 
tions that have tormented the post-war 
world has been altered only slightly. The 
new material vividly suggests how the in- 
roads of the world depression have inti- 
mately effected such problems as security 
and disarmament. 

The author has not only brought the 
subject matter up to date. He has also pro- 
vided a new and improved set of maps that 
should add materially to the value of the 
book; in particular the three colored maps 
representing separately the three conti- 
nents of Africa, Asia, and South America 
deserve comment for the bold, contrasting 
colors employed to depict the different 
countries involved; and, better still, for the 
elimination of the usual mass of fussy de- 
tails with which such maps are customarily 
overladen. With few changes the photo- 
graphs of politicians and government 
heads have been reproduced as in the 
earlier editions. The bibliography, sub- 
divided according to the chapters of the 
text, sensibly excludes non-English titles, 
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and has been revised to permit the inclu- 
sion of important publications up to Jan- 
uary 1936, with the result that it is 
extremely long. In the judgment of this 
reviewer further sub-divisions seem advis- 
able, if the average college student for 
whom this text is designed is to take full 
advantage of this really excellent list. 
Throughout the volume reappears the 
smooth, readable prose that characterized 
the first edition. Those familiar with the 
older version will need no incentive to turn 
to the new edition for a thoroughly revised 
and adequate text dealing with the post- 
war world. 

The second book, Europe Since ror4, 
has gone through two revisions since its 
initial appearance in 1930. In the preface 
to the first edition the author wrote that 
“this volume aims to provide the general 
reader and student of history with a brief, 
clearly written, well-organized introduc- 
tion to the significant events and changes 
which have occurred in Europe since 1914. 
It makes no claim to be a final and com- 
plete history of the period.” In the preface 
to the second revised edition here under 
review this objective is reiterated, and in 
the following passage the reasons that 
prompted the. author to publish the pres- 
ent version are given: “Again the passing 
of time makes it necessary to add to this 
volume an account of events which have 
occurred since the first revised edition was 
published in 1934.” 

The second revised edition is 851 pages 
in length, whereas the first edition con- 
tained only 671. These added pages repre- 
sent the space employed to describe what 
has happened in Europe and elsewhere 
since 1930. Two illustrations will suffice to 
make this clear to the prospective reader. 
The 1930 edition devoted but a single chap- 
ter of twenty-one pages to the post-war 
history of the Orient; in the revised edition 
of 1934 the subject was placed in a separate 
section of the volume and expanded to 
sixty-five pages, a full third of which deals 
solely with the unfolding of Japanese ag- 
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gressions in China from the fateful day 
September 18, 1931. In the 1936 edition 
before us the treatment of the Orient ex- 
tends to a grand total of seventy pages. 
Again, post-war Germany received forty- 
two pages in the first edition, but by 1934 
the developing Nazi revolution required 
that the total pages be increased to sixty- 
seven, and in 1936 the author thought it 
wise to add three pages more in order to 
bring the story up to date. In other respects, 
as the author himself admits, the second 
revised edition shows no basic departure 
from the structure of the earlier editions. 
The organization of the material remains 
essentially the same, subject only to minor 
changes. 

The present volume contains seven ad- 
ditional maps done in black and white as 
were all the maps in the older versions of 
the text. Reflecting recent territorial 
changes in the Far East and Africa, the new 
maps add tangibly to the illustrative value 
of the book. The photographic illustra- 
tions of significant political and military 
figures have been increased with each edi- 
tion, and in the latest edition there are 
eighteen, all unmistakably — excellent 
choices. Vivid evidence of the steadily in- 
creasing quantity of printed works con- 
cerned with some phase or other of the 
post-war world is to be found in the bib. 
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liography, a compilation covering Sixty-one 
pages in contrast to that of thirty-five page, 
in the original edition of 1930. As in the 
Langsam list, the bibliography is composed 
exclusively of English titles and seems to 


be generally up to date. The book is ade. | 


quately indexed and bound in an attractive 
format. 


The appearance in the same year of re. 


visions of the books by Professor Langsam 
and Professor Benns challenges inevitable 
comparisons. Both authors have traversed 
substantially the same ground, in spite of 
the variation in titles. Professor Langsam’s 
volume is somewhat wider in scope through 
the inclusion of Latin America and the 
United States, a feature that may prejudice 
some readers against that of Professor 
Benns. Both works are written on the text. 
book level and are designed for undergrad. 
uate college students and the general 
reader. Neither pretend to specialization or 
detailed scholarship. Both are readable, 
well-organized, and adequately equipped 
with illustrative and bibliographical aids. 


Together they constitute a _ thoroughly | 


creditable contribution to the _ historical 
literature of the era they attempt to de. 
scribe. 

Bruce T. McCutty 


Columbia University 
Teachers College 
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